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Hymn of Youth 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


Dear Father, whose sweet comfort pours 
Its blessed, ever-surging sea 

Against our bleak and lonely shores, 
With gratetul hearts we worship Thee. 


Yet faithfully Thy Will to trust, 
Outreaching sorrow’s shadowed length, 
We know that we are more than dust, 


- And seek Thee in our human strength. 


Not vainly fleeing troubled hours, 
Nor asking quittance of the strife, 
In reverent mood we seek those powers 

That widen our expanse of life. 


For Thou hast set us nobly free 

To wage Thy works on mortal sphere; 
Our Father! Thee, so tenderly 

Who lovest us, we can not fear. 


Then be our service unconfined 
With dreams of ultimate release; 


' This Nature was not so designed — 


In worthy labor lies Thy Peace. 
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DR. G. L. DEMAREST 


In the heyday of Universalism in Ohio, 
Dr. Demarest was an active participant. 
In 1864-65 he was in charge of the first 
parish in Cincinnati. In 1859 he pur- 
chased an interest in the Star in the West, 
of Rev. H. R. Nye, and became sole 
editor and proprietor in 1864. During 
the joint editorship, each signed his 
editorials by his own initials. Before the 
joint editorship the paper had been placed 
upon a high standard, which was fully 
maintained. : 

Let it here be said that the entire his- 
tory of the Star in the West was an honor- 
able one. There was not a line that could 
bring a blush to the cheeks of the reader. 
The word Universalism was used honor- 
ably and reverently. The editors never 
paraded themselves nor their peculiar 
notions in its columns. 

A loyal people greeted and upheld 
Dr. Demarest. Miami Association alone 
had fifteen church edifices, where regular 
services were maintained. The annual 
meetings of the Miami Association were 
attended by crowds of people brought 
together from the entire district. It was 
a great season and lasted the greater 
part of the week. There were great ser- 
mons by the ablest speakers. The doors 
of the homes were thrown open, and 
visitors most hospitably entertained. These 
meetings resulted in great good. 

To this state Dr. Demarest was joy- 
fully received, and fully maintained him- 
self with dignity and honor. He was 
well equipped for the position he held. 

Dr. Demarest was born in New York 
City in 1816, and departed this life in 
Manchester, N. H., in 1909. In 1824 he 
had the distinguished honor of being ap- 
pointed by his school to welcome Lafay- 
ette. 

Dr. Demarest was a very able man in 
many ways. Ever calm, never discon- 
certed nor ruffied. Always self-reticent, 
calm and genial. He was ever devoted 
to his church and was long its secretary. 
He was specially interested in every 
movement of the church. He established 
and published the Young Christian, edited 
and published musical books for the 
church and Sunday schools. In 1877 he 
became secretary of the General Conven- 
tion, continuing until 1905. For many 
years he edited the Sunday School Helper. 

Amidst his multitude of duties he 
found time to contribute ten articles to 
the Universalist Quarterly, in the interest 
of which he took an active part. The 
accuracy of the Universalist Register 
was largely due to his oversight. 

The brains, the intellectual grasp of 
the Universalist Church will be found in 
the Expositor and the Quarterly. Dr. 
Demarest’s range may be noticed in his 
contributions. This is a phase that 
should be recorded. In the July Quarterly 
for 1867 is the representation of John 
Murray, covering twenty pages. Part II 
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of the same is given in the issue for Janu- 
ary, 1868, of twenty-two pages. Part III, 
given in October, of sixteen pages. Con- 
tinued in January, 1869, eleven pages. 
Again, October, eleven pages. In Janu- 
ary, 1870, he discusses ‘‘The Murray Cen- 
tenary,’’ continuing the same in nine 
pages. 

In the July Quarterly for 1872, he con- 
tinues the subject in an article embracing 
twenty pages. 

If these contributions had been thrown 
into book form, it would have served as 
a valuable contribution in convenient 
form. A handy reference biography. 

The issue of the Quarterly for January, 
1878, in thirteen pages, presents a sum- 
mary view of the General Convention. 

The last of Dr. Demarest’s Quarterly 
articles occurs in the issue for July, 1887. 
The subject, “Does the Greek Article 
Define.’”’ Fourteen pages. It represents 
his clearness of statement and keenness of 
perception. 

Mrs. Emma L. James, of Cincinnati, 
well known to the Universalists of Ohio, 
is the daughter of Dr. Demarest.—The 
Ohio Universalist. 

* * 


SAWING WOOD SAVES A CHURCH 


A young man sat in my study some 
days ago, and in happy gratefulness told 
me the story of a faithful Universalist, 
way down East, at Oldtown, Maine. 

Years ago the church was closed— 
practically a desolate failure to all except 
one man. 

He was not wealthy in goods of this 
world, but positively rich in vision and 
vim for the kingdom. 

This man week after week, through 
sacrifice, kept the church school going. 
He would saw wood, shovel snow, do 
everything that he could do to husband 
the little strength of the society. By and 
by patience and perseverance won, as 
they always do in a noble work, for the 
church was reopened and now is on the 
highway of success. Though his work was 
long unrecognized and some may have 
forgotten the labor of a man, a glorious 
young fellow now living in Brooklyn 
remembers with a gratitude that is vocal 
the work of Mr. Wm. H. Waterhouse of 
Oldtown, Maine. 

This man forged success with honest, 
intelligent labor. A wood-sawing, snow- 
shoveling brother won. 

The trouble with many Universalist 
churches is that they either do not saw 
wood, or saw wood with a hammer, pre- 
ferring to sit on cushioned pews and dream 
that there is no hell. 

But the devil has those churches headed 
straight for the graveyard of dormant 
parishes. 

The de facto church of to-day that lacks 
vision, the vigor of glad expression, the 
abounding joy of service, will on the mor- 
row be a de functo body. Don’t forget 
it!—Thomas E. Potterton. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing « 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE SPRINGFIELD MERGER 

HE federation or merger of St. Paul’s Universalist 

Church, Springfield, with the Church of the 

Unity, Unitarian, is not an isolated incident. 

It is one of a great number of similar incidents taking 

place throughout the length and breadth of the 

Protestant Church. In the past three years, the 

number of community churches has doubled, in 

country districts especially hundreds of churches have 

federated, and among many denominations questions 
of union are under consideration. 

John Richelsen, a Presbyterian minister of 
Buffalo, contributes an article to Scribner’s Magazine 
for July on “What Is Happening in Protestantism.” 
Instead of joining the sensational group who write 
of the “decay”’ of Protestantism, he gives the figures 
to show that in all the large Protestant denomina- 
tions the number of churches is going down—and the 
number of church members is coming up. He says 
that the changes are full of hope for a better Protes- 
tantism, but he tells us flatly that whether we like 
them or do not like them these changes are bound to 
take place. 

The federation of various Universalist churches 
with churches of other denominations here and there 
merely indicates that Universalists are not immune 
to the influences of the age in which they live. While 
theologians have been debating minor matters, the 
rank and file of the people have been making up their 
minds that some of these denominational interests 
are not so vital after all, and that it is better for the 
communities in which they live to have a few strong, 
well-equipped, efficient churches than a great num- 
ber of little ones half starved to death. Admit that 
this rank and file often make snap judgments, that 
they blur vital distinctions, still their fundamental 
instinct is sound. They want service. They are 
against churches struggling along merely to exist. 
A desire to do Christian work in a better way lies back 
of this amazing phenomenon all about us. 

The decision of one of our largest and strongest 
Universalist churches to go into a federation with a 
church of another denomination fell like a thunder 
stroke on some people. If in fact it was a thunder 
stroke, we advise putting up lightning rods immedi- 
ately. There are many more such thunder strokes in 
the offing. In at least half a dozen important places, 
local mergers are being quietly talked up. We have 


been asleep if a thing like a church federation can 
surprise us. It behooves us to wake up and note 
what is happening in this second quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. 

This Springfield federation did not come because 
“the State Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
was not on to his job,” or because ‘“‘an inexperienced 
young minister recently out of college proved dis- 
loyal,” or because ‘“‘the Christian Leader has been 
criminal] in not keeping still about church unity.” 
It came because the people of Springfield themselves 
became convinced that this was the way to do things. 
They want to do more church work, not less. They 
want to meet the larger opportunities for service to 
be found on every hand in a modern city like Spring- 
field. 

If our advice had been sought in the Springfield 
situation, we probably should have said something 
like this: “‘Better not do it. Let us stick together. 
The denomination as a whole needs you. The Uni- 
versalist Church has been used by God in the last few 
years in a remarkable way to promote better under- 
standing, and the best parts of the story have never 
been told. Stand by the machine that is doing these 
things. If we federate or unite with anybody in the 
future let us do it together.”” Also we should have 
added this: “This decision is your decision to make. 
When you make it, it becomes our decision. You 
know the local situation better than we possibly can 
know it. Locally and nationally there is but one 
question to consider: The best avenue to service— 
the greatest work possible for God and man.” 

Dr. George D. Walker of New York is not only 
a great State Superintendent, but he is a great editor. 
In successive issues of the Empire State Universalist 
he dealt with two phases of this federation movement. 
In one editorial he frankly told denominational leaders 
that they had better get into this movement and direct 
it or they would wake up some morning and find 
that the people had done it for themselves. In an- 
other issue he emphasized the wisdom of our parishes 
not playing a lone hand but exhibiting team work, 
keeping our forces together, and doing together what 
we decide needs to be done. In everything he writes 
and ‘says is implicit the proposition that churches 
exist for the service of humanity, and that the Christian 
duty on them is bravely to take the way of largest 


_ service. 
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This ought to be frankly recognized: The exi- 
gencies of local situations and not the recommenda- 
tions of headquarters will decide action nine times out 
of ten. ‘No high sounding proclamations” from 
headquarters, as Dr. Richelsen tells us, avail against 
“the silent decision of church members to jump 
denominational traces.” 

And thsee things are self-evident: Denomina- 
tional leadership to-day, to amount to anything, must 
deal with realities. It must find something better to 
offer than frantic efforts to utilize outgrown incentives 
and revive dead issues. Jt must call us to something 
better than rear guard fighting in a never ending re- 
treat. 

Universalists need not feel down-hearted or 
ashamed over abandonment of churches where they 
are no longer needed, or over federation movements 
where local conditions ordain. Though Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians have said the burial 
service 2,250 times over churches in the last ten years, 
both communions are vastly stronger in numbers 
and in work being done than ten years ago. 

Better things are ahead of all of us, not by nailing 
a sectarian flag to our masthead and calling on men to 
watch us go down with our flags flying, but by getting 
a little clearer vision of the Christian task we are 
here to do, and then reorganizing our forces to do it. 

If, as some of our correspondents allege, the 
Springfield merger was brought about by a desire to 
quit work, escape responsibility, get out from under, 
we need not worry about their reaping what they have 
sown, God Almighty will take care of that. If it 
has come because a new and greater Springfield calls 
for new and better ways of church work, God will 
take care of that also, and the harvest will be plenteous. 

x Ox 


DR. MORRISON AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY 


R. CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, editor 
of the Christian Century, has sailed for Europe 
and will spend the summer preaching in his- 

toric churches in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
and in lecturing at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lon- 
don, on America’s Peace Policy. As author of “The 
Outlawry of War,” published recently in both the 
Old World and the New, Dr. Morrison will speak 
as an authority. . His colleagues on the staff of the 
Christian Century make this interesting announce- 
ment: 

Twenty years ago next October Dr. Morrison 
stepped from the pastorate into the editorial chair of 
what was then but one among the many denominational 
papers of the United States. At the close of this double 
decade he finds himself editor of an organ of national and 
international influence, a journalistic voice that speaks 
weekly in the name of untrammeled and progressive re- 
ligion to leaders of thought in every denomination and 
in every land. American religious journalism holds 
no more thrilling and significant chapter than that in 
which is recorded the response which, without regard to 
national or sectarian lines, has greeted the Christian 
Century since, under Dr. Morrison’s direction, it fol- 
lowed the vision of a wider service. 


Dr. Morrison will return in October, on the 
twentieth anniversary of his editorship. Twenty 
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years is a long time. In a journalistic position it is a 
very long time. “Journalism will kill you,” said 
John Bright, “but you will live while you are at it.” 

The Christian Century asks its readers to suggest 
ways in which to celebrate the anniversary. As one 
of the readers, we reply, men and money, subscribers 
and endowment. Dr. Morrison has done a great 
work. The way to recognize it is to make the work 
easier and to extend its range. 


ok * 


THE TRUE TEMPLE OF PATRIOTISM 


HE Women’s Overseas Service League recently 
held its eighth annual national convention in 
Boston. Three hundred women came together 

from points as widely separated as Tokyo and Paris, 
and from practically all the states of the Union. 

These women are among those picked out from 
the thousands who volunteered for service in the 
World War to do work overseas. They were associated 
with the army, navy, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Salvation Army, and similar organizations, and 
with many foreign relief agencies. 

‘In spite of efforts which have been made since 
they organized to narrow their work to support of: 
army and navy ideas of national defense, there were 
encouraging signs that these picked women have not 
been stampeded into accepting without question 
every plan offered them. 

No program of patriotism is adequate which does 
not include works of understanding and friendship 
between nations as well as works of defense. These 
women at their banquet responded with especial 
enthusiasm to the story of the ‘“Good Will Pilgrimage” 
of the American Legion as told with delicious humor 
and fine insight by Colonel Carroll J. Swan. ‘Get- 
ting close to these men in other countries,” said 
Colonel Swan, “we found that down underneath the 
skin they were much the same kind of fellows we love 
and admire here at home, and their countries were 
all right too.” 

By the very nature of their work overseas these 
women were freed from bondage to the insular, and 
enabled to see that there may be different ways of 
doing things, all of which are beautiful and good. 

We wonder sometimes that those who naturally 
are solicitous that our army and navy shall not be 
treated in a narrow, parsimonious way, do not see 
how much greater appeal their efforts for national 
defense would have if associated with them there was 
some recognition of the possibility of setting up in- 
ternational agencies to promote world peace and 
some manifestation of genuine interest in such agencies. 

Whether openly expressed or implied, the Chris- 
tian Church will oppose to the limit the idea that man 
is a combative animal, always has fought and there- 
fore always will fight, and that in a way it is right that 
he should. It is openly determined to end war, and it 
knows that guns and gases and bombs have become 
so deadly that war will end us if we fail. 

There would be less opposition to the appro- 
priations the army and navy really need if there 
was not so strong a disposition on the part of some 
of the preparedness groups to take the position that 
everybody is disloyal and unpatriotic who insists on 
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examining these huge expansion programs and cutting 
them down to what the majority of us believe to be a 
reasonable size. 

This ultra-fanaticism of patriotism seems to be 
happily missing in the Women’s Overseas Service 
League. They cherish their great memories. Why 
should they not? They had experiences whieh per- 
manently broadened and enriched life. Few finer 
tributes to what they did have ever been paid than 
that given by General Summerall, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, at their banquet, in a simple, eloquent, 
soldierly way. 

While the politicians exploit the ex-service men, 
seeking cheap distinction by favoring anything pro- 
posed for them, these women carry on a beautiful 
work of personal service for the disabled, both men 
and women. 

On such foundations as they are laying, knowl- 
edge, discrimination, tolerance, personal service, good- 
will for all men, and the cherishing of great memories, 
the true temple of patriotism at last will rise. 


* * 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH MUDDLE 


F people pay taxes to support a church, they have 


a right to govern that church. Thus the people 

of England of all denominations and no de- 
nomination have the right through Parliament to 
govern the Church of England. They do not often 
exercise that right. In fact the Church of England 
for years has enjoyed unusual freedom. But when 
popular feeling or prejudice is aroused, the right is 
bound to be exercised. Such feeling has been stirred 
up over a revised prayer book and the right has been 
exercised by a vote in Parliament rejecting it for a 
second time. 

A party in the English Church gradually adopted 
Catholic practises in the worship of the church, not- 
ably reserving the sacrament, which means keeping 
the elements always somewhere on the altar so that 
people coming to pray may kneel before them on the 
theory that God is present in them. Another party 
opposed this practise and a breach took place. The 
bishops struggled with the problem for years, and 
eventually they adopted a revised prayer book which 
satisfied the Anglo-Catholic party and enabled it to 
continue loyally in the church. The trouble with the 
compromise was that one section of the English Church 
and the common people of England who are non- 
Catholic interpreted the “reforms” as yielding to 
Rome. It is not difficult for people in the United 
States, with their own experience of anti-Catholic 
prejudice, to imagine what happened then. People 
formed great processions and marched to and fro, 
waving banners and calling on all and sundry to awake 
or the Pope would rule England. On December 15 
the vote against the prayer book was 249 to 207. 
The last vote a week or so ago was 266 to 220, and 
this in spite of the fact that the bishops had made 
changes to meet some of the objections voiced in 
Parliament. 

We now have an impasse created by a secular 
power interfering with a spiritual decision. Before 
we decide hastily that Parliament is right in curbing 
the Catholic party in the church, let us ask ourselves 


what we would do under the same conditions? Would 
we permit a civil government to settle for us questions 
of faith, belief and worship? In essence wherein does 
the situation differ from that in 1608 when the Pil- 
grims fled to Holland on their way to-America? 

In fact the Anglo-Catholic party will not yield. 
The revised prayer-book forbids the adoration of the 
elements, but they have served notice that they pro- 
pose to go on just as they have in the practise of adora- 
tion. Nor is it clear that the bishops who are not 
Anglo-Catholic will themselves accept a spiritual de- 
cision from a secular power. We have schism in the 
church and possible rebellion against the government. 

Naturally our sympathies in this country are 
with those who are opposing the Anglo-Catholics. 
Universalists intellectually have no use for the medi- 
eval ideas inherent in Anglo-Catholic theology. But 
our feelings are not unmixed when the most rigid Non- 
conformists of England, wise, discriminating, fair- 
minded men, tell us that the Anglo-Catholies of all 
English churchmen are the most consecrated, fearless, 
hard-working, humble, disciples of Jesus that the 
church possesses. 

The situation is full of interesting possibilities. 
Disestablishment is one. But disestablishment is not 
so simple as it sounds. The Church of England is a 
trustee for the nation of cathedrals, churches, grave- 
yards, colleges, rectories, and other buildings of his- 
toric interest, and in the main a wise trustee. Many 
difficult questions would arise in connection with 
disestablishment. Many sacrifices would have to 
be made. In our opinion Great Britain will have to 
come to it. The Church of England may split as 
the result of it, but if law is all that holds them to- 
gether, they had better split. There is one other 
possibility, inherent in the British ability to find a 
way through. It is not ‘muddling through” as they 
themselves callit. It is not altogether “compromise.” 
It is calling on their reserves of patience. It is letting 
time cool passions. It is settling some things by for- 
getting them. It is getting a fresh vision of funda- 
mental agreements. We make no predictions. We 
give no advice. But, paraphrasing Tiny Tim, we 
say, “God bless them every one.” 

* * 


DROP KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


ENYON L. BUTTERFIELD made an honored 
name for himself as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. When he was 

called to Michigan State College four years ago he de- 
clined. Pressure was brought to bear on him and he 
accepted. Dean Phelan, a colleague, was induced to 
go with him. Now the politicians on the board of the 
Michigan State College have virtually dismissed him. 
Charges were trumped up and fell to pieces. But the 
political farmers found a real educator an embarrass- 
ment and got rid of him. Dean Phelan and Director 
Willard, two of his appointees, were forced out with 
him. 

We salute this former contributing editor of 

The Christian Leader. We love him for the enemies 
he has made. Country life in America is richer be- 
cause of his work. Agricultural education is on a 
sounder basis because of what he has done. 
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Perverted Patriotism 
Helen Tufts Bailie 


pq HE verdict of the D. A. R. Board of Manage- 

fei ment in my case was no surprise. But 
their account of the testimony, worded by 
(a their attorney, is comically partisan and 
ee and their unblushing haste in publishing the 
verdict pillories them as unfit to pass judgment. 
testimony as to the circulation of black lists within 
the society was confined, as needs must be, strictly 
to my own personal knowledge, and was conclusive as 
to Massachusetts. But I furthermore introduced 
reliable evidence of the circulation of D. A. R. black 
lists in other states. If, as the board asserts. author- 
ity within the society is derived from the top down- 
ward, how can they deny responsibility for the black 
lists circulated by state and chapter officers? As the 
national officers have never definitely expressed their 
regret that their subordinates in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere have used black lists, and as they have 
made no explicit promise to exercise their authority 
to discourage their further use, they must bear the 
responsibility for them. But still we hear the ery: 
There are no D. A. R. black lists! Mrs. Brosseau 
herself has admitted their existence by stating cate- 
gorically that officers have the right to advise. Tested, 
this ‘‘advice” is quickly discovered to be mandatory, 
as was proved in my own chapter. Denial of black 
lists is, therefore, discovered to be a quibble. There 
are lists of persons discriminated against, but no 
black lists! Will the reader kindly study Webster’s 
Dictionary? I made no admissions that relieved the 
officers of the onus of blacklisting. 

My letter to the D. A. R., “Our Threatened 
Heritage,” a pamphlet of sixteen pages, which deals 
with the campaign of the National Defense Com- 
mittee, was not attacked at the trial in any particular 
—though berated in general—except that they charged 
me with one misstatement, which they did not sus- 
tain. 

Though the hearing consumed about seven 
hours, and the evidence I introduced would have 
engaged the judicial scrutiny of a competent judge for 
many days if not for weeks, my forty-three judges— 
who were also accused and accusers—reached a verdict 
on the day following the hearing. The lightning 
speed of their decision has dealt a staggering blow to 
the good name of the society. 

A fundamental issue of the D. A. R. situation is 
the struggle within it between the ideas of militarism 
and its antithesis, international conciliation. It is 
necessary to understand that the society is now ad- 
ministered by an element that for years has hobnobbed 
with Brass Buttons in Washington. 

Do we question whether the national officers 
represent the membership? The national officers sum- 
marily reject any such idea! The institution, they 
declare, is important, not the individual. Shades of 
Sam Adams and Thomas Jefferson! Under the cloak 
of Patriotism do we discover a relic of the Dark Ages? 


*Given out in advance by the Christian Leader to other re- 
ligious weeklies for simultaneous publication. 
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The membership are united by pride of descent. 
In politics and religion they widely diverge. But set 
standards in religion and politics are preached as 
D. A. R. doctrine, and through all cracks in the 
D. A. R. wall of submission is poured a mixture termed 
“loyalty to the national officers.” 

The campaign of the D. A. R. National Defense 
Committee is notorious. To the credit of the society, 
however, numerous members have rebelled, for no 
sooner had the society become a channel for the dis- 
tribution of black lists and scurrilous propaganda than 
protests began pouring in to headquarters. In all 
cases, however, these protests were treated with con- 
tempt on the ground that no loyal Daughter would 
ever criticise the national officers. 

What is the mental reaction of these officers to 
the criticism they have evoked? They resent and 
repel criticism. They dismiss protest as negligible. 
They are arrogant when they should be judicious. 
They evade argument, and refuse to meet the rising 
indignation except by attempts to suffocate it. Al- 
though they attack public men and women, they 
deny any right of the public to retort, and they refuse 
their victims an entrance to the precincts where as- 
sault is engineered. For two years they have snarled 
at the heels of men and women immeasurably their 
intellectual and spiritual superiors. When halted and 
called to account, they raise an outcry against pub- 
licity, avail themselves of a penal clause very recently 
introduced into the by-laws, and summon an up- 
roarious critic to Washington to defend herself against 
the charge of having “disturbed the harmony and 
injured the good name” of the society. 

In my testimony I maintained that the society 
had been already disturbed and injured for two years 
past, and I introduced ample evidence to prove this 
contention. It was charged that I had made public 
“confidential papers.” Here was a pitfall in their 
case of which they seem very suddenly to have be- 
come aware, for they withdrew this charge only twen- 
ty minutes before the hearing commenced. That is, 
in their zeal to brand me as.a traitor, they had in- 
advertently admitted the existence of the black lists! 
Due protest against this sudden withdrawal was 
entered by my attorney.’ But my judges and my 
accusers were identical, and the protest was figurative- 
ly cast into the waste basket along with all my other 
evidence. In his opening and in his closing, their 
attorney assailed me as seeking to “rule or ruin” 
the society, as attempting to introduce an “opening 
wedge for the floods of radicalism,” and as being the 
spokesman for dangerous elements in the community. 
“We all know who is behind her,” said this disciple 
of Mr. Fred Marvin. My forty-three judges seem to 
have considered his remarks as part of the evidence. 

“The question of free speech is not an issue,” 
blandly states Mrs. Brosseau when handing out the 
verdict. ‘Without restraining that of others, we 
reserve to ourselves the right of inviting to our plat- 
forms and listening to whom we please.” Is Mrs. 
Brosseau quite as ignorant as she seems of the repeated 
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interference by D. A. R. women in the conduct of 
public forums? As to inviting whom she pleases to 
D. A. R. platforms, she asserts a right which has 
never been questioned; but she slides over the fact 
that the National Board dictates to chapters as to 
whom they shall not hear. An employer has a right 
to employ whom he pleases, but if he tries to prevent 
anybody else from employing a man, it is for his own 
good to be extremely careful to tell the exact truth 
about that man, and even then he runs a risk. The 
black lists by their labels give utterly erroneous de- 
scriptions to many useful and respected men and 
women. 

I was asked if I would expect the Republican 
Convention to invite a Democrat to address it. The 
Republican Convention probably has no desire to be 
addressed by Democrats. They are attending to 
family affairs. But if they are at all fair-minded, 
they have some desire to know the ideas of the dif- 
ferent constituencies. The question betrays the 
weak grasp these women have on the principle of 
free speech. 

In saluting the flag, we say ‘“‘one nation, in- 
divisible.” That sentence was framed with regard to 


the division between North and South; but it is still © 


extremely important that we be one nation, and in- 
divisible. We never shall be one nation, indivisible, 
however, unless diverging groups have some intel- 
ligent knowledge of the point of view and the thoughts 
and ideals of their heterogeneous neighbors and 
fellow-citizens. Well, the national officers are heard 
to reply, we do know what is in the minds of Jane 
Addams and William Allen White and Bishop An- 
derson; and for all loyal Daughters our knowledge 
and our judgment are final. These men and women 
can speak elsewhere if they can get audience. It is 
our duty to warn off the audience. 

The governing body of the society has been often 
likened to a steam-roller. Many examples of their 
methods in stifling revolt are coming to the surface. 

Upon receiving a respectful protest against 
committing the society to national policies without 
consulting the membership, and furthermore deplor- 
ing the circulation of offensive literature through the 
chapters, the president-general writes to each signer: 


“T am always interested in communications from 
members of this organization when the same are 
prompted by a desire for information, or any that con- 
tain pertinent suggestions. I must confess, however, 
that their value is lessened when they are dictated by 
a third person, and reflect the views of that individual. 
It is one thing to decide for oneself upon reflection that 
one has a complaint to voice, but it is quite another 
to carry a message of discontent from some one.”’ 


This was followed later by another circular letter 
enclosing a little pamphlet attacking the book, 
“Professional Patriots,” which had caused such a 
flurry in the bosom of the National Board. The book 
has eighty-eight endorsers, and its critic thus sum- 
marized them: 

“Among these weighty eighty-eight are pink-eyed 
professors of backwoods universities, deposed eccle- 
siastics, companionate marriage advocates and judges, 
spinulose spinsters, aromatic anarchists, incensed com- 
munists, and sweetly redolent reds, with a sprinkling 


of the sanctified Senators who intrigued to dump and 
de-Americanize us into the League, the bottomless pit 
of damnation.” 

Thus did Mrs. Brosseau endeavor to lead the 
wanderer back into the fold. i 

When it came to the time of the 37th Congress, 
and it became known that the D. A. R. Committee 
of Protest would present resolutions correcting the 
policies of the National Board, Mrs. Brosseau handed 
to every delegate a manifesto denouncing the com- 
mittee, and urging the delegates to “stamp out” 
disaffection. Mrs. Brosseau published a statement 
that the committee “are only a few pacifists who 
oppose our support of the Navy Bill,” which wrought 
the delegates to the desired pitch, and ensured defeat 
of any proposal from the protesters. The large 
number of women who had come to the Congress to 
support a change in policies, were by threats and 
falsehoods reduced to fourteen, and the fourteen who 
stood for the resolutions were later elegantly charac- 
terized by a vice-president-general in a public ad- 
dress as “‘yellow.”’ 

A chapter regent is informed that the women who, 
as officers, signed the protest of last February ‘“‘should 
never be elected to office again.” 

A vice-president-general filled with slanders the 
ears of members of a chapter whose regent was en- 
deavoring to inculeate American principles of free 
speech and abhorrence of blacklisting. 

Another regent was copiously supplied with at- 
tacks upon my good faith and career, and she distrib- 
uted these to members together with a letter im- 
pugning my patriotism. 

The regent who had undertaken to move the 
resolutions of the Committee of Protest at the 37th 
Congress last April, was given to understand by a high 
officer that these resolutions would be killed in com- 
mittee, and that even if they did get out upon the 
floor, she, the regent, would be expected to resign in 
the event of their failing to pass. 

A state regent descends with pressure upon a 
chapter meeting, and argues for a resolution upholding, 
her and her policies. 

With all this, the air is filled with rumors that. 
opposition to ‘advice’ handed down “from above” 
will result in discipline. 

The society was founded with excellent patriotic 
motives, and for years carried on with little internal 
strife except that involved in the scramble for office. 
Some welfare work is conducted by the society, but 
in comparison with the record of Jane Addams and 
Lillian Wald it is insignificant. The preservation of 
historic spots is an admirable D. A. R. work. It is 
notable that some years ago, for services to the D. A. 
R. in connection with the preservation of Mount Ver- 
non, Miss Addams was made an honorary life mem- 
ber of the National Society of the D. A. R. How 
do the D. A R. officers reconcile with this their in- 
veterate attacks upon Miss Addams? 

Perhaps the time has come for a new society of 
descendants of the founders who retain in their make- 
up some remnant of the divine fire which warmed the 
“rebels” and “revolutionaries” of 1775. There are 
more than seventy self-styled patriotic societies in 
this country, and all of them, I venture to say, are 
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more or less disturbed and restless. If resignations 
continue at the present rate, there will soon be a 
considerable body of Daughters—and Sons, too— 
of the Fathers, who might well take a stand for en- 
lightened patriotism and the preservation of the 
ideals of the Founders, and who could labor for peace, 
and educational and industrial progress, unhampered 
by official attempts at suppression. 


July 14, 1928 


There is a clear issue in this struggle in which I 
have been happy to play apart. As this issue reaches 
the intelligence of the cross-section of American life 
which contributes its men and women to patriotic 
societies, there will be more thought given, I hope, to 
those fundamental principles of spiritual revolution 
and progress through which the human race is lifted 
to the light. 


Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LVI. 


The Background of a Summer Trip 


Johannes 


E hottest July third I ever knew on the 
road,” said the big jolly D. & H. conductor 
as we stood on the Albany platform the 
morning of the Fourth. “I came out of 
Binghamton at 7 a. m. yesterday and I was dripping 
wet before we had gone ten miles. I drew a tub of 
cold water when I got home and lay init. Then last 
night I took my ear and drove out into the country 
for an hour and a half, cooled off, went to bed and 
slept like a top. So here I be ready for another red- 
hot Fourth.” 

That was about our experience in Boston. It 
was hotter getting home the night of the third than 
it had been before this year. Instead of going down 
to dinner as we had planned, we ate cold mixed fruit 
out of the ice box, ice cream which I went out to get, 
and left-overs. It was far better than a banquet. 
Then we took the last of the bread in the bread box 
and went down to the Fenway to sit on the grass 
and feed the baby ducks. All the babies were missing 
for a while, but twenty-five bedraggled looking mal- 
lards and blacks came around to see us and accept our 
offerings. The breeding season, the battles with 
water rats over their nests and babies, had been hard 
on them, and now moulting had started. We would 
hardly have known the glorious mallard males of 
the winter season. Luckily we hung on to some of the 
bread until the last moment, for just as we were going 
a mother mallard came around a bend of the Muddy 
swimming for all she was worth, with two babies 
cutting through the water in her wake like torpedo 
boats following a transport. The mother was un- 
usually wild, but the babies came up boldly. How 
fast they can make their little feet go! With what 
speed they can dart for an insect or a crumb of bread! 
How gallantly they swim between huge old ducks 
that threaten to crush them or run them down! 
They are marvelously graceful, beautiful, little things. 
While the mother no longer had to grab food for them 
she did make furious rushes at ducks which got too 
near her babies, and gave to several jabs with her 
beak they will remember. 

It was light after dinner for a long time and we 
read aloud. Lately we have picked up again “‘Nature 
Studies in Berkshire,” by John Coleman Adams. Here 
on the bank with the ducks around us under a red oak 
we read for the second time in two days his chapter, 
“Under the Maples.’”’ The hot steaming July day 
in New York which he described, the contrast with a 
cool evening in his beloved Berkshire County, se2med 


to fit our mood. One can not turn back to the writ- 
ings of Coleman Adams without realizing anew the 
beauty of his style. He was not strong on details. 
He was not a great naturalist, but he was a great 
nature lover. And best of all, he was a great soul. 
In “Under the Maples” we do not find out whether 
they were red maples, or Norway maples, or sugar 
maples, but we learn what the great trees had to say 
to Dr. Adams. 

“Tt seems,” he says, “as if the maples had im- 
bibed something of the life and spirit of that race by 
whose homes they have grown lo these many ages. . . 
To be sure the maple is still associated with the 
forest, and so far has a suggestion of wild nature. 
But seen near the homes of man, sheltering his roof 
and shading his door yard, it sheds its wildness as a 
house dog sheds his wolfish traits.” 

“Tf the pines,” he adds, “‘utter a deep contralto 
note, full of pathos and suggestions of the undying 
solemnities of the world, surely the voice of the maple 
is the stirring tenor breathing the lively song of ac- 
tion, the chant of good cheer and the prophecy of 
weal.” 

In his preaching, his poems, his prose writings, 
we find expressed the same philosophy—action, good 
cheer, prophecy of weal. 

Always have I counted it a fortunate thing that I 
began my work in the ministry where I could see 
Dr. Adams often, feel his warm human sympathy and 
catch his spirit. What an editor he was for the few 
things to which he gave editorial direction! What an 
editor for a religious weekly he would have made! 

“T feel sorry for you,” said one of our friends, when 
he heard we were going off on a sleeper such a hot 
night. But really we got along very well. I did not 
wait for the music of the wheels—tap, tap, tap, tap— 
to lull me to sleep, but dropped off to the sound of 
firecrackers in the South Station. Only at Spring- 
field did I wake for a moment, and then not again 
until we had been in Albany for over half an hour. 
The Madame did not do quite so well, asserting that 
with just a sheet she did not have enough over her, 
and with a blanket about ten times too much. Why 
not invent a blanket from which we can peel off just 
the weight we need? 

Whatever discomforts the night had, we forgot 
them in the beauty of the ride up on the old D. & H. 
“toward Binghamton.” It is worth having a cold, 
wet June if a hot, sunny July is to follow, for the 
contrast is refreshing. In the cold and rain the grasses 
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and wild flowers get their roots well down and then 
when growth starts it is both strong and thick. A 
cold spring makes a big hay crop. A cold spring, if 
not too cold, makes millions of wild-flowers and a 
thick growth of leaves on trees and bushes. We 
were traveling up in the time of roses—the New 
York State time of roses. Some of the dingy back- 
yards along the D. & H. tracks leaving Albany were 
glorious with them. When we had passed the falls 
of the Normanskill and topped the rise, we found the 
meadows more wonderful than we had ever seen them. 
From an agricultural standpoint some of the things 
we saw were to be deprecated, but from an esthetic 
standpoint the daisies and buttercups and black-eyed 
susans and wild parsnip in the clover and’ timothy 
grass added immensely to the beauty. After Alte- 
mont, when we began to climb up into the hills, we 
passed old pastures full of the sweet-brier of which 
we have such quantities at the little hill farm. On the 
steep banks of the railroad here and there and in 
many of the fields where soil was poorer, the ground 
was red with devil’s paintbrush. When we reached the 
upper levels and began to notice the sky stretching 
away northward to the Mohawk we saw that the 
day was fair, not a dazzling blue sky, but a faint 
blue sky, with filmy clouds and a heat haze all over 
tte 

The birds did not exhibit themselves for us. 
Dogs and birds both lie low on a hot Fourth of July. 
The most striking birds we saw from the car windows 
were some red-winged blackbirds swaying up and 
down on the reeds of a swamp—a restful sight on a 
hot morning. 

The hills, too, when we began to see them, blue 
and hazy in the distance, brought rest and healing. 
- Just to look off at the blue hills makes such a trip 
worth while. Then when the country has associa- 
tions the rest medicine becomes more potent. When 
to lush meadows in wide valleys, blue hills, old pas- 
tures, wooded roads and wooded heights, one adds 
memories of the old home and of childhood, cares 
fall off magically and ebbing youth comes back. 
When the train passes the county line and one senses 
that he is back in old Schoharie the eye drinks in 
everything greedily—shape, color, movement, people, 
animals. The first town one strikes in Schoharie 
County is Esperance. Somebody who knew French 
and had hope must have named it a century ago. 
When the train stops at Schoharie Junction, we 
always find ourselves on a curve near the junction of 
the Cobleskill and Schoharie Valleys, and we can 
look up the valley of the Cobleskill five or six miles to 
the hills of the old home town. 

It is always with a swelling heart that the re- 
turning traveler who is “‘an exile from home”’ sees 
these hills. They look down on his native village. 
Over them he may have tramped in his boyhood and 
young manhood both winter and summer. On their 
heights he has lain on many a warm summer after- 
noon with dog and books. On them the eye of parents 
and brothers and sister rested too. Older generations, 
which he barely remembers, saw them and loved 
them. 

Admit all the narrowness of country life as com- 
pared with city, there is a depth to it often lacking in 


the cities. It is the more normal way to live. One is 
foolish who does not recognize breadth in the country 
and depth in the city, but the general proposition is 
sound that life spreads out more in the city and goes 
deeper down in the country. With all the insistence 
we are making in this journal, in editorials, in con- 
tributions, everywhere, for breadth, we try to recognize 
that there is not anything really comparable to 
plumbing the depths. 

Getting away from work and having a trip like 
this, one is able to scrutinize the work more carefully 
and appraise it more justly. Getting back to the old 
home town, the depths of feeling are stirred. One 
realizes better what parents, grandparents, even 
great grandparents if he is as lucky as all that, neigh- 
bors, tradespeople, family friends and relatives did 
for him when he was growing up. It is a good thing 
to remember, and to let gratitude well up. It is a 
good thing to reflect on the solemn mystery of life— 
the accidents or chances or fates or Divine leading 
which brought ancestors into this particular valley, 
the power that was with them in their day, long in 
years, short in fact, and the guidance we ourselves 


_ have had. 


One laughs quickly and tears start easily on the 
morning one comes back into the valley where he 
was born. 

It is hard to feel patriotic when one is disgusted 
with the bombast or boasting of a cheap orator. It 
is easy to feel patriotic when one sees the flag hung 
out in all its beauty on the first house of his native 
village. Then with full heart he sings: 


“Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring.” 


The finer the love one has for his home, the better 
the love he has for the nation and for the entire 
human family to which we all belong. 

Cobleskill, N. Y., July 4, 1928. 


* * x 


HOUSES 


Houses are interesting! 

There is something about a new house 
Appeals to your mind. 

It is so trim and snug, as though to say 
“Behold my virtues! 

Within my walls all is fresh innocence; 
I am undefiled! 

Neither muddied floors nor scratched wood-work 
Mar my integrity. 

I am history unwritten. All modern invention 
Aids my sophistry.’’ 


_ There is something about an old house 


Appeals to your heart. 
It is so careless of its beauties, so wise, 
It has lived! 
It has a graciousness of hospitality, 
A marred benevolence. 
Its ancient creaks have many tales to tell of those who tended it. 
In its growing. 
All knowledge and understanding, belief and love, 
Make its simplicity! 
Houses are interesting! 
E.L. Howe, in Pasque Petals. 
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General Richard Gridley’ 


Charles Conklin 


LABOR under certain disadvantages in pre- 
senting the subject of my discourse this after- 
noon. In the first place we have no portrait 
to guide us in describing the personal appear- 

of General Gridley. There is no picture of 


ance 
Richard Gridley in existence, so far as I know. But 
we are not left to an unguided ‘magination to picture 


him in our minds. In physical appearance, the his- 
torian tells us: ““He was remarkably tall and of com- 
manding presence, with a frame firm and vigorous. 
His constitution was like iron. He rarely suffered 
from illness. His death was not in consequence of 
the general decay of nature, such as usually attends 
age, but was caused by cutting some poisonous 
bushes.” 

But a man’s character is more important than 
his physical appearance. Some great rogues have 
been handsome rascals. Some noble spirits have 
dwelt in bodies of mean appearance. How disap- 
pointing to find that one whose physique and features 
promise an impressive expression of personal power 
is below the level of mediocrity. 

We are not left in doubt as to the moral fiber of 
General Gridley’s personality. The historian says, 
speaking from his knowledge of General Gridley’s 
reputation: ‘In private life his character was un- 
exceptionable and exemplary and would stand the 
most scrutinizing examination. Correct morals, un- 
impeachable integrity, unsullied honesty, strict verac- 
ity, habits of temperance to a degree of abstemi- 
ousness in an age when almost every one drank liquor, 
perfect freedom from every vice and the constant 
practise of those virtues that adorn and dignify 
human nature, were the distinguishing traits of his 
character. He preserved great equanimity of temper, 
and as a friend, companion and guide, was trustworthy 
to the last degree.’”’ Surely, if this approaches accu- 
racy as a summing up of this man’s place and power 
among the saving influences of his day and generation, 
he was a fellow townsman and a fellow Christian that 
one should remember with grateful pride. No won- 
der we Universalists are glad to place his name, if we 
can not place his statue, in our Hall of Fame, as one 
who was net only a pioneer of our church, but a 
practical exemplar of our faith. 

Again, it must be confessed we have no picture, 
not even a word picture, of General Gridley’s home 
in Canton. Not a vestige of it remains, not even a 
“cellar hole,’ that much sought quarry of the eager 
archeologist of to-day. It was located on the present 
site of the Dunbar house on Washington St., just 
south of the so-called Sheppard Pond. We can easily 
believe that it was of the Colonial type of architecture 
universally embodied in those days; roof, abbreviated 
on the front side, elongated at the rear; story and a 
half high from the ground; shutterless windows, of 
small square panes; central door with gracefully 
proportioned “fan” overhead, and narrow window 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Historical Association at Stoughton, Mass., May 23, 1928. 


, to eminence in the practise of the law. President 


frames at the side; brass knocker, wrought iron 
latch and lifter; big square chimney in the middle of 
the dwelling, with generous fireplace; interior frame- 
work of beams fully displayed; heavy plank floors 
softened to the tread by hooked or braided rugs; 
solid furniture including deal tables, Windsor and 
Hitchcock chairs; big kitchen with its own broad 
fireplace and built-in oven; brass or iron “hollow” 
ware hanging visibly upon pegs; high four-posters in 
the bed rooms, with deep feather beds to invite repose. 
The Gridley house was not palatial, neither was it 
the abode of poverty. About the premises were 
flower gardens. And to-day, peonies blooming in the 
Dunbar garden are direct descendants of the bulbs 
that were dear to the heart of Mrs. Gridley. There 
are many buildings of that type in existence to-day, 
well preserved, buildings that antedate the Gridley 
home in Canton by a hundred years. 

In the year 1630 there came to America, at the 
port of Boston, three English brothers bearing the 
name of Gridley, Richard, Samuel and Thomas. 
Of course, considering the limits of this discourse, we 
must practise elimination in following the fortunes 
of our “hero.”” Samuel died soon after reaching our 
friendly shores. Thomas soon moved to Hartford, 
Conn. So these two must now fade out of our picture. 

Richard was the father of the Richard we shall 
keep in mind. He was well pleased to make his new 
home in Boston. He entered into citizenship as a 
worthy and well qualified British Colonial subject, 
being made a freeman in 1634. By trade he was a 
mason. He made himself rather unpopular by an 
argumentative disposition—which is not necessarily 
a moral blemish. We are told that when some one 


told Phillips Brooks about a man who “did not havea — 
single enemy in the world,’ Dr. Brooks made the ~ 


remark, “Did this man have no opinions of his own?” | 
In fact Mr. Gridley, the senior, must have had in- ~ 


fluential friends who were numerous enough to elect 
him a captain in the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of that day. He died in 1674. 


Richard, the subject of our sketch, was one of 


six children. Again by the necessary process of 
elimination we must permit all to fade from the pic- 
ture but Richard. 
to omit mention of one brother, Jeremy, since his 


career added prestige to the name of Gridley at that 


time. 
Jeremy was educated at Harvard College and 
chose the profession of law for his life work. He rose 


Nay, perhaps it would be unfair 


Adams called him a “giant of the law.”’ He has been 
referred to as the Webster of his day. His popularity | 
was evinced by his election to the office of colonel | 
of the First Regiment of Militia. Before he finished | 
his career he was made attorney general of the Ameri- | 
can Colonies of Great Britain. 

In the course of time his devotion to Free Mason- | 
ry was rewarded by his elevation to the office off 
Provincial Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of) 
Free and Accepted Masons in North America. 
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Richard Gridley, destined ultimately to become 
a citizen of Canton, was born in Boston on the third 
day of January, 1710. 

It was the desire of his parents that he should 
become a mechanic and follow his father’s trade. But 
the boy developed what might almost be called a 
passion for mathematics, and this led him to desire 
for himself the pursuit of civil engineering. He also, 
boy-like, felt a great admiration for guns and gun 
fire, especially in the field of artillery. He loved to 
watch the firing of cannon on Boston Common and 
from the embankments of the few little forts in Bos- 
ton Harbor. It was in the days of his early youth 
that he came in contact with John Henry Bastide, 
an English gentleman who had become director of 
His Majesty’s Engineers and chief engineer of Nova 
Scotia. This officer noted with pleasure the en- 
thusiasm of this American lad, and poured into his 
eager mind all the artillery science that he had learned 
from books and practise. Strange, isn’t it, that this 
circumstance should occur? It seems as if some 
invisible hand gave direction to this companionship 
so that Liberty might, in the time of need, have such 
skill to assist in the realization of its great ideals here 
in the Western world. 

When this intimacy had made this wonderful 
transfer of military knowledge from one mind to 
another there came an opportunity for the denom- 
stration of its value. War ensued between those old 
and bitter foes, France and England. New France 
was not only a proud and successful rival to British 
commerce, but a menace to her possessions in America. 
Some slight provocation was needed to start the 
trouble. War was mutually declared. Naturally it 
became the object of the English government to re- 
duce the French fortifications in the provinces, cap- 
ture the rich cities that were developed there, and 
cripple or destroy the armed forces that centered at 
strategic points over the border line. 

The fair and strongly fortified city of Louisburg 
was the first objective of this campaign. It was situ- 
ated, as you know, in the southeast part of the island 
of Cape Breton. The attack was made in 1745, one 
year after Gridley had entered military service. 
Under General Pepperell he erected all the batteries 
which compelled the surrender of Louisburg. It is 
said that Gridley himself aimed the mortar which 
with calculated precision dropped a shell into the 
fortress and was the immediate cause of the evacua- 
tion. 

Returning to Boston, his skill as an engineer 
and military strategist was recognized, and he was 
given the task of planning the battery and other 
fortifications on Governor’s Island in Boston Harbor 
in anticipation of an attack by the French fleet. 
Under General Lord Amherst, Gridley was sent to 
Lake George to construct Fort William Henry and 
to erect batteries all along the heights of the Lake. 
At the siege of Quebec, so the historian records, 
Gridley fought as aid to General Wolfe, command- 
ing the artillery. These are but a few of the many 
arduous activities in which the youthful engineer 
conducted himself with great wisdom and unbounded 
courage. At the close of this war England rewarded 
the faithful soldier of the Crown with the grant of a 
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large island with an extensive seal and cod fishery, and 
a pension of half pay as a British officer. 

The issue of the American Revolution in which 
Richard Gridley played such an important part, 
was not precipitated. The discontent of the colonists. 
developed gradually through a series of years until 
the break became inevitable. And it must be said 
that many excellent people did not really welcome 
the prospect of open rupture with and fina] severance 
from the homeland. They went by the name of 
Tories, so designated because that was the nickname 


. of the Conservatives in England. 


It was a question among Englishmen as to who 
among the Colonists would join the “rebels.” Rich- 
ard Gridley had been such a valuable servant to the 
Crown, had indeed received so many honors and 
emoluments from His Majesty’s government, it was 
thought that possibly he might be reckoned among 
the “loyalists.” But when his agent in England put 
the question to him in a letter, Gridley replied at 
once: “I shall fight for justice and my country.” 

Gridley announced to the Colonial Government 
that he was ready to serve the cause of liberty. This 
meant, perhaps, jeopardy of life and property. With 
Warren and Adams and the band of leading patriots, 
including even Washington and Jefferson and Pat- 
rick Henry, it meant, in case of the failure of the 


- Revolution, confiscation of estate, if not death on the 


scaffold. 

But with Gridley the die was cast. He was at 
once, says the historian, “‘put in charge of the artillery, 
and subsequently appointed chief engineer of the 
forces now raising to the Colony in defense of the 
rights of the American Continent. He marked 
out the fortifications of Breed’s Hill, and on the day 
of the memorable battle aided in working the cannon 
against the British. At his furnace at Lake Massa- 
poag he made for the patriot army the first cannon and 
mortars ever cast in this country. The breastworks 
and redoubts at Dorchester Heights were made by 
him.” 

The establishment of his iron works at Lake 
Massapoag brought him to Canton, where he dwelt 
in the house referred to as Stoughton Villa. His 
furnace was employed for a long time in fulfilling 
contracts made by various acts of Congress to ade- 
quately increase the artillery forces, which began 
with only eight pieces of cannon, and they were of 
small caliber. 

In 1775 Gridley received from the Provincial 
Congress the rank of major-general. It is well known 
that Breed’s Hill was taken by the British in what is 
called the memorable Battle of Bunker Hill. But 
we are assured by military experts that if the Ameri- 
cans had been adequately supplied with powder and 
ball the British would have found Gridley’s breast- 
works and cannon invulnerable, and by the intrepid 
sallies of the Americans would have been driven back 
to the river. 

In 1776 General Washington commissioned Grid- 
ley to build fortifications around Cape Ann and to 
protect the harbor at Gloucester. This took a matter 
of months, if not of years. This brought the Gridleys 
to Gloucester, where they became intimately acquaint- 
ed with two people who were destined to be their 
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very best friends through the rest of their lives, the 
Rev. John Murray, pastor of the Independent Chris- 
tian Society, and Judith Sargent, who became the 
wife of Murray. Here they listened with pleasure 
and full approval to the preaching of Mr. Murray, 
the pioneer preacher of Universalism in America. 

Mr. Murray was already a man of great power 
and influence in America. General Washington made 
him a chaplain of the army. Major General Greene 
wrote a testimonial to Mr. Murray’s character and 
efficiency in these words: “During Mr. Murray’s 
official labors his conduct was regulated by the laws 
of virtue and propriety; his actions were such as to 
make him respected as an honest man, and a good 
citizen. He lived beloved, and left the army es- 
teemed by all his connections and patrons.” 

Mrs. Gridley passed away in October, 1790. 
It was so long before the days of telegraph or tele- 
phone that few outside of Canton knew of this event 
at the time. John Murray and his wife, the most 
intimate friends of the Gridleys, were on their way to 
Stoughton Villa to enjoy a long and happy visit, a 
visit that should be one of many that had gladdened 
the lives of these devoted people. It was perhaps to 
celebrate the culmination of sixty years of happily 
married life, the rich experience of the Gridleys. 
Suppose we let Mrs. Murray tell the story of that 
expectant pilgrimage and its startling and saddening 
termination: 

“The weather on Monday morning proving re- 
markably fine, we commenced our journey to Stough- 
ton (Canton was then a part of Stoughton). Much 
had we dwelt on the several enjovments that awaited 
us in the family of General Gridley, and it was that 
we expected more unequivocal marks of friendship. 
Upon how many contingencies does sublunary bliss 
depend. With much rapidity we posted forward, for 
the convivial smiles of hospitality. But alas for us, 
the venerable mistress of Stoughton Villa had the 
day before breathed her last. Her bereaved family 
met us in tears. Death had entered that house the 
day before we arrived and our joy was turned into 
mourning.” 

Though this was a sad surprise to the Murrays 
there was one thing providential about it; it enabled 
the Rev. John Murray, pastor as well as bosom friend 
in this Universalist family, to conduct the service 
called for by this occasion and to testify to the spiritual 
values of the faith that had sustained the members of 
both families through many radiant years. 

Five years later Richard Gridley in his eighty-fifth 
year followed his beloved wife to “that bourne from 
which no traveler returns,” and from which no traveler 
could possibly want to return. Again the reverend 
companion and “yoke fellow in the Gospel” was 
permitted to speak the word of perfect consolation 
to the many friends and neighbors drawn to Stough- 
ton Villa for the funeral. 

The Gridleys were buried in a small reserved lot 
in a field located just back of the present home of 
John B. Robinson, and, strange to relate, the remains 
were permitted to remain there, with no marks of 
special distinction to tell the world what :kind of 
life Richard Gridley had lived, and what great ser- 
vices he had rendered his country. 
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For eighty years this neglect continued. At 
last the people of Canton awoke to their duty. As 
the year 1877 approached, the centennial year of the 
town, a representative committee was organized with 
Mr. Elijah A. Morse as chairman, to secure a suitable 
lot in the cemetery at Canton Corner to make room 
there for the remains of Canton’s Revolutionary hero 
and to erect upon that consecrated soil a suitable 
monument to General Gridley. 

The monument stands there to-day and the in- 
scription upon it is as follows: ‘This monument is 


- erected by the citizens of Canton to the memory of 


Richard Gridley as a tribute of honor and gratitude 
to one whose life was spent in the service of his coun- 
try. Born January 3, 1710; died June 21, 1796.” 

In religious views the Gridleys differed quite 
widely from the great majority of their neighbors. 
Those were the days of strict Calvinism when the 
doctrine of predestination was everywhere proclaimed, 
together with a belief in eternal punishment, a limited 
salvation, in some instances an acceptance, of the de- 
cree of infant damnation. Any mental departure from 
these ancient and popular dogmas was regarded as 
heretical and dangerous. Liberalism and atheism 
were supposed to be interchangeable terms. Hence 
when the Gridleys confessed themselves to be Uni- 
versalists they were looked upon by Christians of the 
“religious order” as no better than infidels. We as- 
sociate martyrdom with far away periods and heathen 
lands: But there are martyrs of the faith even to- 
day. General Gridley had to pay dearly, right here in 
Canton, for his departure from the sacred Orthodoxy 
of his day. 

Take the following as an example: “When In- 
dependence was gained,” says the historian Huntoon, 
“the citizens of the town in which Gridley had long 
made his home determined to celebrate the event. 
In the old parish meeting-house a great gathering was 
held. Delegations from South Stoughton, Sharon, 
Dedham, Milton and other centers came marching in, 
some of them with martial music, reminiscent of the 
war. Brilliant orators were engaged to stir up the 
patriotic ardor of the populace. 

“Gridley saw these bands passing his house on 
the way from Sharon. ‘What is the meaning of this 
celebration?’ he asked. ‘Why, this is to celebrate our 
great victories, the establishment of peace and the 
triumph of liberty in our land.’ ‘But I had something 
to do in the accomplishment of these results. Why 
was I not invited to attend?’ ‘Well, if you must know, 
General, it was because those who arranged this great 
event did not consider you a Christian, since you are 
a Universalist, and so they could not invite you to sit 
with them on the platform.’ ”’ 

That was a blow to the man who had been so 
brave, so skilful and so noble in his bearing all through 
the war, this friend and co-worker with Pepperell, 
Wolfe and Amherst in the provincial war and with 
General Washington, Greene and Varnum in the 
Revolution. 

General Gridley received this insult as only a 
Christian could take it: 
Christian; well, I love my God, my country and my 
neighbor as myself. 


myself to be a Christian?” 


“So they say I am not a |, 


In what better way can I show | 
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Impressions of the Camp Hill Institute 


John Clarence Petrie 


was a year ago that I read in the Christian 
Register of the annual Sunday School and 
Young People’s Institute held at Camp Hill, 
| Alabama. I wondered at the time that except 
for the United Liberal Church of Atlanta no Unitarian 
churches were represented. As this spring came on 
apace and the distance of my own parish from Star 
Island made it impossible for us to send a delegate 
there, I wondered if we might not make up a carload 
or two of young people and send them to Camp Hill. 
This business of the isolation of Southern Liberals is a 
serious problem. At one meeting of my little Y. P. 
R. U. the success of Dr. James C. Coleman in or- 
ganizing a fine group of young people in Jacksonville 
was brought up. I mentioned eighty as the number 
of his group. My own were incredulous, one of the 
girls declaring that she did not believe there were 
eighty young people in the entire Unitarian denomina- 
tion. There is encouragement and inspiration in 
numbers. Even Liberals like to feel that there are 
others working for the same ends as themselves. I 
hoped by taking a group to Camp Hill to accomplish 
something not only for myself and the Liberal cause 
in the South, but for my young people in particular. 

Unfortunately I had not reckoned on the dis- 
tance. .One car was promised, but the three days’ 
drive each way plus other difficulties finally brought 
about disappointment. Meantime the American 
Unitarian Association had made it possible for me to 
accept Mr. Gay’s invitation to preach the opening 
sermon. I left home a day early in order to have a 
day’s visit in Atlanta with the Rev. Clinton Lee 
Scott, minister of the United Liberal Church there. 
We had a pleasant day together, driving about the 
city, visiting that most unfortunate Stone Mountain 
memorial, busily engaged the while in the discussion 
of theology and churchianity. Mr..Scott has made a 
fine start in Atlanta with the free faith, and insists 
he is going to stick to it till he has made the Liberal 
Church the success numerically it is now in other 
ways. We both agreed that a liberal church suffers a 
little more than the orthodox from short pastorates, 
for if it is ever true that a minister must remain for 
some years in a community to accomplish anything, 
especially is it so of ours. 

On Friday, the day before the opening of the 
Institute, I entrained at Atlanta for Camp Hill. At 
the station the Rev. George Gay, founder of the 
Southern Universalist Association, met me and drove 
me over to his capacious parsonage. I was soon 
parked most comfortably in a fine corner room in the 
house of one of Mr. Gay’s parishioners. In the 
morning I found a few of the students had already 
arrived, so in response to a request by Mr. Gay I led 
an hour’s conference in Christian Ethics and another 
hour in the origin of the Bible. 

During the day others arrived. It had been a 
rainy week so that driving was difficult, but by nine 
o’clock the Chattanooga delegation of young people 
had arrived and their hilarious minstrel show was in 
full swing. The Atlanta cars arrived before the show 


was over and in time for a general greeting. On 
Sunday morning the faculty sent out by the General 
Sunday School Association began work, Dr. Etz, 
Miss Slaughter and Miss Tilden each taking a class 
in their respective subjects during the Sunday school 
hour. I preached at eleven and a-pleasure it was to 
have a fine congregation after having spoken all the 
year to the faithful few in my own parish. After 
church there was a well prepared dinner served under 
the trees in the church yard. Later there was the 
first model meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union and the annual meeting of the Tennalaga. 
Unfortunately most of the young people from Atlanta 
and Chattanooga had to leave early in order to make 
the long drive home. 

The daily schedule for each day during the fol- 
lowing week was as follows: 7.15 a. m. Meditation 
followed by conference class in Christian Ethics, 
led by Mr. Petrie. 8. Breakfast. 8.40. Primary 
Methods, Miss Tilden. Teaching Methods, Miss 
Slaughter. Ministers’ Conference, led in turn by 
Mr. Robert Hart of Atlanta, and by the Rev. George 
Gay and the Rev. John C. Petrie. 9.40. Old Testa- 
ment, Dr. Etz. 11. World Friendship, Dr. Etz. 
12. Dinner. 1. Classes on certain days to permit the 
teachers to give the prescribed ten hours. 2. Rec- 


reation, excursions, ete. 5. Model Y. P. C. U. 
meeting. 6. Supper. 6.30. Recreation and study 
till taps. 


Those who went through with it can affirm that 
it was not only a very busy but also a very happy 
week. I was amazed to find these young people so 
eager to learn. When I asked the faculty members 
just what things in the Institute ought to receive 
emphasis in my report, all agreed that special men- 
tion should be made of the excellent spirit shown by 
the pupils. 

Personally I feel that I am the one who gained 
most. Although I have mingled before with Uni- 
versalists of double fellowship at Unitarian Confer- 
ences, and have been a reader of the Leader for some 
time, this was my first opportunity to live with 
Universalists in their own bailiwick. And I enjoyed 
it. For the life of me I could not have told that they 
were not all Unitarians, and not necessarily extreme 
Right Wing at that. George Gay has a fine library 
of books, marked by his pencil as he has gone through 
them. I found science and philosophy as well as 
theology. He reads the humanists, and feels, as all 
honest theists must, the difficulties that have caused 
the new movement. In our morning discussions we 
agreed that humanism was based largely on two 
foundation stones—if such they may be called. 
First, the assumption that all that can: not be ex- 
amined by the instruments and methods of science 
should be left out of man’s “‘religion,’”’ and secondly, 


the agelong problem of evil. 


I heard Dr. Etz giving a course in Old Testament 
and thought with sorrow of how I went up to the 
seminary not so very many years ago at the age of 
twenty-four absolutely ignorant of the work of the 
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higher critics, but rejoiced that these students as 
their education went on need never suffer as I did 
in the effort to regain a lost faith. 

Miss Slaughter and Miss Tilden are ideal teachers. 
They took their work seriously, they knew their 
matter, and they taught like veterans. The demon- 
stration classes in dramatization with the little chil- 
dren of the Camp Hill church school particularly 
were an enlightenment to me. I can see where the 
Lynchburg Unitarian church school is going to be im- 
proved if I can in any degree impart to my teachers 
what I learned from those two very efficient young 
ladies. 

If I with a seminary education gained so much 
from the Institute I know much of it would have been 
a revelation to my young people in Lynchburg. If 
they had learned nothing at all the trip would have 
been well worth all the effort and expense for the sake 
of the fellowship. The Camp Hill rectory has a real 
atmosphere of friendliness and fellowship impossible 
to exaggerate. J ama Camp Hill rooter forevermore. 

The day our Institute broke up Mr. Gay received 
a letter from Dr. Bishop reporting a successful Insti- 


tute at Clinton, North Carolina. It is an indication of 
the lack of co-operation among the Southern Liberals 
that this Institute in the next state to mine was never 
made known to me. Gatherings of this sort ought 
to be advertised among all the liberal churches within 
driving distance in order that we may all work to- 
gether for the common cause. 

I may not leave the matter of Camp Hill without 
a word as to the Southern Industrial School of Dr. 


Lyman Ward. It was vacation time so that I saw 


nothing of the workings of the school, but fortunately 
for me Dr. Ward was still at home and a royal wel- 
come he extended to the stranger in the midst. I had 
to leave on Saturday night before the banquet which 
closes each Institute and before the arrival of Dr. 
Frank Durward Adams of Detroit. 

Some of our New England friends who look upon 
the South as one unending waste of blind funda- 
mentalism would have rejoiced could they have seen 
and heard what I saw and heard—the work of these 
pioneer Liberals, still pioneering after eighty years 
of missionary endeavor, and please God may they still 
be pioneering unto eighty times eighty years hence. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXVIII. 


Authority * 


Charles P. Hall 


He taught as one having authority and not as the 
scribes.—Matthew 7 : 27. 


EOLOGY has only expressed the age-long 
desire of man in trying to postulate a final 
and entirely comprehensive authority. In 
all ages, in all religions men have given their 
obedience to some authority they have themselves 
formulated and have then imposed upon themselves 
to give allegiance to. The injustice of it has been 
many times that they have felt constrained to impose 
upon all others as binding that which they have ac- 
cepted as authority complete and final over their own 
lives, thus denying to others the liberty of judgment 
they have claimed for their own minds and con- 
sciences. 

The ground of religion is in man himself, and 
more or less consciously all religion has its birth in 
the soul of the individual. If we, then, go back toward 
the beginning of things, we find that man evolved his 
religion from his inmost self and its reactions to his 
environment and experiences. The forces he saw at 
work about him which overawed him because he did 
not understand them became possessed in his mind 
with the characteristics which he projected into the 
various forces and objects in nature from his own fears, 
his own hopes, his own doubts and his own desires. 

Out of. these efforts came a distinct develop- 
ment of reason and of character, and so an elaboration 
of his religion, that ultimately was an evolution of 
faith and life which was no less devoutly religious than 
the highest form of later spiritual allegiance. It was 
the constant readjustment of life to the changing and 


*Occasional sermon at Rhode Island Convention, Provi- 
dence, June 6. 


increasingly more intelligent appreciation of God and 
His part in the life of His creation. 

1. In the beginning the authority that compelled 
absolute and slavish obedience was fear. It possessed 
the soul of the savage, controlling him abjectly. It 
never left him a moment of ease. The roar of the 
wind tearing great limbs from the trees in the forest 
and casting them in his path made him tremble and 
prostrate himself before the god of the air. The 
crashing thunder and flashing lightning left him 
cowering before the god of the storm. The growling 
and roaring of lurking beasts haunting the shadows 
of the night made him fear the anger of a deity he 
must have made angry, yet did not know how. Earth, 
sea and sky were against him, and this world was a 
fearful place to live in. They were seeking his de- 
struction and he could not understand why. Rocks 
fell and broke his bones, the waters sought to engulf 
him, disease laid him low, or a snarling beast maimed 
him with a savage blow of its paw, and he believed 
they intended harm and sought him out to inflict it, 
so, not understanding their power, he worshiped 
them. They were his gods of whom he stood in 
trembling fear. Theirs was an authority he dared 
not oppose. He found fighting them useless; so he 
attempted to placate them and his attitude toward 
their authority began to change. From this through 
the stages of an evolution that brought them to the 
religious attitude of man of the time of Jesus was a 
long journey. 

II. These Jews had come to recognize and give 
more or less obedience to other authority, though fear 
had not lost its hold upon them entirely. They gave 
unquestioned obedience to the authority of tradition. 
That which had the sanction of Abraham, Isaac and 
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Jacob as the habits of their people still must be fol- 
lowed as the practise of their own generation, because 
it was the traditional practise of their great ones. All 
generations until theirs constituted an authority they 
could not refuse to obey, and rash was he who dared 
to run counter to it. “Our fathers did thus and so 
in the desert,” and that was sufficient for them. 
“Art thou greater than our father Jacob who gave us 
this well?” said the woman at Sychar to Jesus, and 
therein voiced the recognition of tradition as the 
authority she and her people laid upon them all. 

III. They knew, too, the authority of custom 
which had acquired the force of law. They obeyed 
it because it was not to be disputed. Did not all obey 
it? Therefore it must be law. Every Pharisee 
with his distinctive costume and his phylacteries, 
carrying out the customs of his fathers and his sect, 
was an object lesson to them of the binding force of 
custom. Every sacrifice offered in the temple was 
an act of obedience to the mandate of custom. Every 
Passover feast told its lesson of the obligation custom 
imposed upon them. Yes, they were familiar with 
the authority of custom. 

IV. They also knew the authority of law. Were 
they not ordered in their daily lives by the laws of 
Moses? Did they not do many things we should call 
secular in full obedience to the law of Moses as religious 
duties? The rich young ruler who had kept the laws 
of his faith from his youth up was not an unusual 
person, though he might have been a most exemplary 
one. His people feared the law of Moses and obeyed 
iG: 

V. No, they were not ignorant of authority of a 
kind in their religion; but here was a man who spoke 
with a new kind of authority. One that was unlike 
anything they had been taught, or knew much of 
anything about. It was one they could not wholly 
understand. They felt its force, they could not re- 
sist its convincing influence, yet they could not under- 
stand its form. It was the authority of truth in- 
carnate. Emanating from the personality of Jesus, 
it carried, as truth always does, the insistent obliga- 
tion to obey the conviction that it 2s truth, and from 
then until now the real authority in all truly spiritual 
living has been truth, ever seen in increasing clearness 
and beauty, ever imposing its service and its privileges 
in purer and higher forms upon those who are brought 
into its presence. Out of this authority has come, 
not only man’s obedience to, but man’s love for God 
and His laws, and the recognition of our relations to 
society, government, fraternal obligations and spiritual 
devotion. In all this the church has been the in- 
terpreter and inciter to obedience and to participa- 
tion. 

Authority has not remained fixed, final, complete. 
Truth has constantly revealed more of itself as we 
have become more and more capable of understanding 
it, making true what Jesus said to his disciples: “I 
have yet many things to declare unto you, but ye 
can not understand them now.” 

The church has ever tried to relate man’s daily 
efforts in life to the great purposes of God for man, 
and man’s earnest endeavor to realize these purposes 
has been compelled by the authority of that truth 
as he has seen and understood it. 


There have always been men who have held the 
great vision of the truth that 7s to be revealed. There 
have been men always, who were willing to endure any 
hardship, dare any suffering, make any sacrifice, to 
receive the vision their great souls have believed to be 
forthcoming. No self-denial, no sacrifice, no danger, 
has been great enough to prevent their unceasing 
search for the Holy Grail of spiritual fellowship with 
God, who is in Himself complete, all-comprehensive 
truth. t 

It has been unfortunate that men have sought 
to limit this search because of their own lack of vision, 
their prepossession of their own sufficiency as to de- 
termining the content of truth; but this has not been 
the case solely in religion. Men scoffed at Columbus, 
but his vision of a new world was realized because he 
could not be unfaithful to the authority of what he 
felt was truth. They laughed at Langley’s flying 
machine, but Lindbergh’s conquest of the air and the 
sea was the result of the not-to-be-denied compulsion 
of truth seeking its revelation. So men with vision 
have taken the race of man tremendously nearer God 
because of the compelling force of truth discerned and 
taught by precept and personality. Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Murray, Ballou, each 
with his new vision, each giving himself to the 
glory of its service, and all helping to explain and 
clarify the tremendous force and beauty of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, have each of them given new meaning 
and new content to that authority which Jesus holds 
for all mankind. 

The next step up in the affiliation of man with 
the truth of God may come to us through a man not 
of our church. He may even be of a faith not called 
Christian now. Let us understand that-it is of com- 
paratively little moment whether he be called Uni- 
versalist, Unitarian, Congregationalist, Catholic or 
Protestant. It is of the greatest moment that we 
recognize the message as the truth, for we need to 
know the truth, that it shall make us free. We shall 
know that his message is truth, for he will speak 
with the authority of truth incarnate in personality 
and precept. Let us be as Paul was in the presence 
of truth in the way to Damascus, “not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.” Let us realize that it is 
not the mission of a church to teach a creed, but to 
build up a life that accords with God’s character and 
purposes as we learn them. To do this we must 
maintain the expression of truth in such ways as 
will compel men to admit, even against their wills, 
that “it teaches as one having authority” and brings 
them into its service and its worship to find forgive- 
ness for sins, peace of mind and heart, joy in fellow- 
ship with God, and service for the vision of truth in 
the companionship of Jesus Christ; to the end that 
God’s kingdom shall be realized in the hearts of men 
everywhere. Truth will impose its authority and 
compel spiritual living, the loyalty of a genuine 
affection will blossom from obedience, and we shall 
grow into a newer and higher love for God and man, 
and a deeper appreciation of truth and life will en- 
rich service, inspire worship into a real communion 
with God, going from vision to vision of truth, until 
finally we shall see and know God with a full knowl- 
edge because we shall be like Him. 
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The Essential Spirituality of Man 


Boynton Merrill * 


= HERE are rising to the flood to-day, and run- 
‘| ning more strongly than we dream, I think, 
two great tides with which the Christian 
ee Church and the Christian pulpit must deal. 
One me of these is the tide of disbelief i in, of doubt con- 
cerning, God; of this Dr. Speight is to speak. And 
the other, not so subtle, not so dangerous, is yet one 
which has caught the whole Western world in its grip. 
It has not come up out of the great deep as has the 
first, it has rather been bred on the watersheds and 
fed by the countless springs of modern science and 
invention. I am thinking of the steadily rising and 
unbelievably powerful tide of materialism with its 
twin accompaniment, the exaltation of the doctrine 
that man is essentially a creature of flesh and time, 
and the submergence of the belief that man is essen- 
tially a spirit and of eternal significance. 

Since the days of Bacon and Newton the world 
has changed. We have added millions of miles to it. 
Whole systems have come into being that we never 
dreamed existed. Our own sphere, we know now, is 
but a tiny dust ball swooping through infinite spaces, 
man is but a bubble on its surface, shining iridescent 
with his hopes and loves for but a brief, brief instant. 

The universe has grown, man has shrunk, but as 
man has been shrinking in the scale of things, he has 
been becoming wedded to the lure of things. ‘Eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” ‘Take 
thine ease; thou hast much goods laid up.” If oc- 
casionally men turn away from religion sadly, as the 
rich young ruler turned away from Jesus sadly, the 
fact still remains that they turn away. The grip of 
gold, the love of ease, the lust for things, is on the soul 
of the world. 

What has happened is this. The race has gone 
up into an exceeding high mountain, it has caught a 
glimpse of the kingdoms of this world and the glory 
of them, and it has failed to resist the temptation. 
We have bowed down and worshiped. We have ac- 
cepted temporal and material kingdoms; but, in so 
doing, we have dethroned ourselves; we have for- 
sworn our birthright—a sure and compelling belief 
in the essential spirituality of our life. 

A strange, paradoxical thing has taken place. 
We think we have lifted ourselves to lordship, in 
reality we have lowered ourselves beyond belief. We 
have chosen to glory in the obvious fact that we are 
magnificent creatures of dust and time, rather than to 
glory in the sovereign fact that we are, beyond dust 
and time, the children of spirit and of eternity. 

Jesus of Nazareth was put to death for the same 
reason that Socrates was put to death—because he 


The Rey. Boynton Merrill, formerly associate pastor of the 
Old South Church, Boston, has just finished his first year as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Newton in succes- 
sion to Dr. Park, the president of Wheaton College. This ad- 
dress, on ‘The Essential Spirituality of Man,’’ was delivered in 
King’s Chapel, in connection with the May Meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association a year ago. Mr. Merrill de- 
livered the Phi Beta Kappa address at Dartmouth College this 
year, and received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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was a radical: ‘“‘A disturber of the peace,” “one who 
would turn the world upside down,” “‘a corrupter of 
youth,” ‘‘a foe of the established order.”’ The church- 
man, the guardians of the traditional, were afraid of 
him. But Jesus was a far greater radical than they 
dreamed. The real radical is one who gets down to 


‘basic, fundamental truth, one who gets down to the 


roots of things; Jesus was a real radical, and his radi- 
calism, his primary conviction, his fundamental teach- 
ing, was that man is originally, intrinsically and for- 
ever a spirit, a child of the Eternal Spirit, God. We 
are rooted and grounded, not in time and flesh, but 
in eternity and God. He says to the world, as he said 
to Nicodemus, ““Ye must be born again, born of the 
spirit.”” This is going to the root of things; here is a 
fundamentalism that makes the fundamentalism re- 
cently filling the press read like sheer twaddle. 

This teaching that man is spirit, when we take 
it out of the realm of theory and carry it into the arena 
of daily life, runs counter to and comes to grips with 
the practises of our conventional, dust-loving, time- 
serving world. In this teaching of spirit lies the 
leaven which must leaven the lump,:here is the seed 
which shall grow into a great tree, here is the new 
wine which the old bottles can not contain. 

Jesus’ words about killing one’s enemies are 
typical: in them the issue is joined clearly. ‘‘Ye have 
heard it said, ‘thou shalt not kill,’ I say unto you 
thou shalt not be angry.’’ Now here Jesus gets be- 
hind the act to the actor, behind the deed to the spirit 
of the doer. Men have to be angry, impassioned, 
stirred, beside themselves, to kill. The obscene rhyth- 
mic oaths taught the bayoneteers in the last war 
were good psychology, as were the waves of propa- 
ganda launched to inflame us all with hatred for our 
foes. “It hath been said, Love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy;”’ we obeyed the ancient adage to a “‘t,” 
we had a war to win. We had the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them to protect—and the 
words, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you,” were 
forgotten; they were not even read in public often. 
We were not concerned to prove that we were all 
“the children of our Father in heaven.”’ We had 
other and more pressing business. 

Had we been concerned with proving that we 
would have been turning the world upside down, and, 
my friends, that’s the point of the whole matter! 
The world needs to be turned upside down, for it is at 
too many points wrong side up. The flesh, not the 
spirit, is uppermost. ‘“‘Ye must be born again, born 
of the spirit.” 

I am but young in the Christian ministry, but 
across the last three years the conviction has been 
growing on me that the spiritual nature of man is a 
keynote that must be struck with growing assurance. 
I do not see how, without striking this note, there 
can be anything but dissonance; I do not see how, 
without it, there can be any real harmonies written. 

But you will not stand long in presence of this 
concept of man as fundamentally and forever spirit 
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without becoming aware that as he has spiritual 
duties and a divine destiny so he must have had a 
divine descent ; you come face to face with—God— 
“Our Father which art in heaven.”” You can no more 
account for the spirit that dwells within this body 
without a spiritual antecedent, the Father that is in 
heaven, than you can account for the physical body 
apart from the father that is on earth. God is a 
spirit; man is a spirit; spirit with spirit can meet. 
And here lies the secret of real advance, of abundant 
living, of spiritual triumph. If our fruitage in. the 
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things of the spirit is unimpressive it is only because 
our rootage in the spirit is insignificant. Drive the 
roots of your being down into the soil for want of 
which they die, down into the rich soil of the spirit— 
and there will be not only a fair flowering before the 
eyes of men but a rich fruitage in the things of God. 
I commend to your consideration then that over 
against the banner of materialism, which has, I gladly 
confess, its beautiful and beneficent -aspects, the 
Christian Church must lift the banner of the Spirit. 
“Ye must be born again, born of the Spirit.” 


Is Life Worth Living? 


John Leonard Cole 


Company indicate that July is the month in 
which the largest number of individuals 
x4] decide that the negative answer to this 
question is the correct one. The statistician of the 
company suggests that possible reasons for this de- 
spairing attitude at the height of summer glory are 
‘Vacations and motor cars, disappointments at the 
summering places and financial stresses caused by 
the summertime indulgences.” But July is not the 
only time in which people decide that the game is 
not worth the candle. Even in the verdant spring- 
time some people reach that dreary conclusion, and 
some people even in the springtime of life—high school 
and college youth—decide to “shuffle off the mortal 
coil.” That much heralded epidemic of student 
suicides of the spring of 1927 is still fresh in the mind. 
Justice to this much maligned, “‘over sophisticated,” 
youthful generation compels the admission, however, 
reached by this same company’s experts, that as a 
matter of fact the group to show the sharpest decline 
in suicides in the United States for a recent five-year 
period was the youngest age group, ten to nineteen 
years, and the twenty to twenty-nine group made 
the next best showing. 

As a matter of fact, though youthful suicides get 
prominent headlines, it is not in the time of activity 
and effort that people ask this question, but in the 
time of later life when, maybe disillusioned, there is 
opportunity to hold oneself off objectively and reflect 
on the achievements and failures. Harry Ward is 
perfectly right: ‘‘While we are actively living life 
is obviously worth while. Only when we stop to ques- 
tion, do we discover that it may not be.” 

The customary answer to “Is life worth living” is 
that “it depends on the liver.”” Taken in a physiolog- 
ical sense, there is much truth in the answer. Taken 
in the larger, personal sense, it is the whole story. 
The liver of any life, by right management, can make 
perfectly sure that the answer will be a positive and 
enthusiastic “‘yes.’”’ The first thing to guarantee that 
the life grows finer and more satisfying is that it has, 
early, found a purpose. Of course, any one who has 
drifted like a boat without a port, compass or rudder, 
comes to ask that question very earnestly. But he 
who has, at the outset, got glimpses of some “prize 
of the mark of the high calling,’’ hitched his wagon 
to some “‘star,’’ is likely to find that efforts to grasp 
that prize and to attain that star make the game of 
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life increasingly interesting. Folks who begin think- 
ing about taking a gas tube in their mouth or leaping 
into some dark stream are those, as a rule, who 
“aimed at nothing and hit it.” Several nationally 
known men and women recently contributed to the 
most widely circulated undenominational religious 
journal personal responses to ““Why I have found life 
worth living.” And it is most suggestive that in 
every case these persons—Mrs. Catt, Dr. Ward, 
Melville Trotter, Lorado Taft—in early youth be- 
came possessed of a deep-set ambition. Some in- 
cident made them grit their teeth and say “I will do 
this.” It is more than accidental that the thoughtful 
evangelist and pleader for Christianity who came 
down to the close of his career fairly exulting in having 
“fought a good fight, finished his course,” said, at 
the beginning and amid his career, ‘‘one thing I do.” 
Besides a goal, clear and worth while, a réal, ab- 
sorbing and difficult task contributes to making life 
enjoyable and profitable. One of these respondents 
to the question “Why I have found life worth living,” 
said promptly that two words would answer, “the 
job.’ A job hard enough and related to real issues, 
and not to trivial personal fancies, will keep one from 
pining and drearily bewailing unhappy fates. “Thank 
God every morning when you get up you have some- 
thing that has to be done whether you want to or 
not,’ was Van Dyke’s very sensible advice. And 
Clarence Darrow was perfectly correct in his estimate 
that “to make life tolerable, one must work almost 
unceasingly.”” Within the pages of the Bible, in a 
little book called Ecclesiastes, there is the story of an 
Oriental thinker, unfortunately called ‘‘the preacher,” 
who moaned his way through several chapters, and 
played a dirge upon this refrain, ‘‘therefore I hated 
life... all is vain and vexation of spirit.’”’ This 
preacher, who ought to be called rather “orator” or 
“senator,” has a long list of the devices and employ- 


sments by which he tried to find some fun in living. 


But there is no evidence among the long list of palaces 
built, of men servants and women servants hired, of 
travel and of jewels, that he ever tried this very 
tangible and simple thing called work. 

Alongside of a goal and hard work, there ought to 
be put, in a recipe for finding life worth living, a 
mind that grows in appreciation, a soul capable of 
expanding and finding new thrills, greater truths with 
advancing years. Clarence Darrow, famous agnostic 
and trial lawyer, in his attempt to explain why he had 
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found life worth living, admitted that “life at its best 
is a dreary thing.’ The sculptor and lecturer on art 
and esthetics called Lorado Taft wrote down, when he 
read that, “How do men get that way?” Then Taft 
went on to show how, by keeping his mind alert and 
his susceptibilities open to all the beauty of heaven 
and earth, he had found life a thrilling and glorious 
experience, and ended with quoting, “Life for us 
means constantly to transform into light and flame 
all that we have and meet with.” In her journal 
with the splendid title “‘Perennially Astonished One,” 
Josephine Preston Peabody wrote down: “This day 
sings. It is true. My objective mind is always as- 
tonished at the latest happening; everything is new 
to it.” And akin to that splendid experience of men- 
tal aliveness is what Otto H. Kahn, banker and 
patron of arts, said on his sixtieth birthday, writing 
to a friend who had congratulated him: “I have 
worked always with all my mind but... I have 
not permitted my mind or soul to get into a rut but 
have kept my interest keen and broad in all things of 
life. . . . Life is as vivid to me, the great adventure 
is as thrilling, as in my early youth.” 

It must be that the wide open sympathies and 
alert mind of the young Nazarene have much to do 
with his seeming to us always a Youthful One. His 
marvelous ability to find thrills in lilies, in sowing 
farmers, in women making bread, in a hen and, her 
chickens, in towering buildings, and in shining eyes of 
little children, makes him grip with an enduring satis- 
faction all young people who fairly come to face him. 
“Jesus advanced in wisdom and in stature,” and, 
throughout his brief life, he never stopped advancing. 
When the poet first wrote, “When I survey the 
wondrous cross,” he put in a phrase that seems even 
better than the revised form, “When I survey the 
wondrous cross, where the young Prince of Glory died.” 

Clarence Darrow is wrong also in his estimate of 
the climax of a worth-while life. Nothingness, auto- 
matic continuance, oblivious sleep, to the agnostic, is 
the desired goal of successful activities. ‘After all,’’ 
he writes, “the automatic life is the fullest, the least 
painful and the most enjoyable that human beings 
can comprehend . . . and if the automatic existence 
is good, then sleep is still better and death is best of 
all.”’, Now there are millions of Hindus who agree with 
the Chicago trial lawyer. Millions who look forward, 
as the pinnacle of all bliss, to nothingness and empti- 
ness of Nirvana. But to most Western minds, and to 
all Christ-taught, obliteration of self in the best sense 
is not desirable. The final:mark of a life that is 
meaningful and progressive is a personality constantly 
enriched. Not to be less and less a “self,” but to be 
more distinctly, more symmetrically and beautifully 
@ person. 
occupation of human existence—not making a living, 
and not becoming an automatic depersonalized 
machine, but to be more and more an individual. 
Browning is better than Darrow; and Browning is 
better than the dreary poet who moaned about the 
“heavy and weary weight of this unintelligible world,” 
for Browning exclaims, all vital and all personal: 

“This world’s no blot for us, 


Nor blank; it means intensely and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.’”’ 
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Certainly the Master with his inviting “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions’ is much more satisfying 
than the blank eternity of Nirvana. He who said to 
Moses centuries ago, “I AM that I AM,” can not 
have for His ultimate end or desire, for those whom He 
has brought into being, utter extinction and eternal 
inability to understand such a thing as “I.” 

These four are things then which, entering into 
life, will make it pay. So long as there is a goal, 
wholesome work, grasp of new truths and an enrich- 
ing self, no man, summer or winter, spring or fall, is 
going to echo the melancholy Preacher of Ecclesi- 
astes, ‘‘therefore I hated life.” He is not going to 
measure life’s worth, either, by length. Mere dura- 
tion of time will have nothing to do with the deeper 
satisfactions of living. It will be depth, not length; 
it will be quality, not quantity, for 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.”’ 
ate Oe 
VERMONT AND PROVINCE OF QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Mrs. George F. Fortier 


The annual meetings of the allied Universalist organizations 
of Vermont and Province of Quebec opened on Monday evening, 
June 24, at Morrisville, Vermont, with the annual banquet of 
the Y. P. C. U. The president, Charles A. Kelley, of Barre, 
presided and also acted as toastmaster. ‘ After the appointing 
of session committees a short program was given which included 
an address of welcome by Willard K. Sanders, of the local Union, 
and response by Miss Beatrix Park, of Barre. There were ad- 
dresses by George E. Rogers, principal of Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, and the Rey. Clarence A. Simmons of Washington. The 
program was interspersed with singing of popular songs with 
Mr. Rogers at the piano. A play, ‘‘Free Speech,’’ was presented 
by several boys from the Morrisville Union. The tables were 
very prettily decorated and the banquet, which was served under 
the direction of the brides of the church, was certainly a credit to 
these inexperienced young women. There were between fifty 
and sixty present. Six Unions were represented. A goodly sum 
was raised for state work. 

At the session on Tuesday morning an address was given by 
the president and the routine business was transacted. 

An address was given by Miss Myrtle Belyea of Boston, 
national represenative of the Y.P.C.U. This was Miss Belyea’s 
second visit to us, and we liked her better than ever. 

Adequate resolutions were passed on the death of the Rev. 
George IF’. Fortier, who had worked so faithfully with the young 
people; pledging loyalty to the National Union, and dealing 
with matters of local interest. The St. Albans Union demon- 
strated a model devotional meeting, and this was presided over 
by Miss Betty McCarron. There were twenty delegates and 
thirty-five members present. The Efficiency Banner was won 
again by Barre. They seem to have the habit. Let’s break it up. 

The officers elected were: President, Charles A. Kelley, of 
Barre; first vice-president, Betty McCarron of St. Albans; 
second vice-president, Katherine LeBaron of Morrisville; secre- 
tary, Emma Bjorn of Barre; treasurer, Gordon Ladd of Barre; 
executive committe, the Rev. W. A. Kelley of Barre, Arthur 
Whitney of Brattleboro, Earl B. Smith of Rutland. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Association opened 
its annual session on Tuesday afternoon under difficulties—there 
being neither president nor vice-president. Mrs. Olive Kimball 
was appointed sessional president and Mrs. Donald K. Evans 
of Morrisville acted as secretary. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, of Woodstock, rermoule and 
Greensboro, N. C., gave an address, taking as her subject § Our 
Southern Field.” "At the evening session Mrs. Effie E. Yantis, 
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of Rutland, representing the National Association, addressed 
the Convention upon the subject, ““An Old Story Retold.’’ 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. W. A. 
Kelley, of Barre; vice-president, Mrs. J. L. Dowson, of Wood- 
stock; secretary, Mrs. John Kimball, of Williamstown; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. A. Richardson, of Barre; trustees, Mrs. George F. For- 
tier, of Morrisville, Mrs. E. L. Conklin, of Derby Line, Mrs. 
E. H. Akley of Brattleboro. 

The annual session of the Convention of Vermont and the 
Province of Quebec opened on Tuesday evening with an address 
of welcome by Roy C. Stafford, of the Morrisville parish. This 
was followed by a response and the president’s address by George 
C. Felch, of St. Johnsbury. 

The regular business session opened on Wednesday morning. 
The occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. L. L. Lewis, of 
Bellows Falls, and the annual communion service was held, with 
the Rev. A. S. Yantis of Rutland at the table, assisted by Deacons 
Neuland and Stafford of the local parish. 

At the afternoon session committee reports were presented 
and the following officers were elected: President, George C. 
Felch, of St. Johnsbury; vice-president, W. C. Jewett, of Bellows 
Falls; secretary, Mrs. George F’. Fortier, of Morrisville; treasurer, 
R. L. Richmond, of Rutland; trustee for three years, H. A. 
Richardson, of Barre; preacher of occasional sermon, the Rey. 
H. E. Latham, of Springfield; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
W. A. Kelley, of Barre, the Rev. E. P. Wood, of Brattleboro, the 
Rey. A. S. Yantis, of Rutland, R. L. Richmond, of Rutland, and 
William Mercer, of Barre. Board of visitors to Goddard Semi- 
nary, the Rev. T. L. Drury, of St. Albans, the Rev. John Kimball, 
of Williamstown, and Mrs. D. K. Evans, of Morrisville. Place 
of next meeting, Rutland. 

Resolutions were adopted: (1) Thanking the parish at Mor- 
risville for its generous hospitality; (2) expressing appreciation 
to the women of the Congregational church for the meals served; 
(3) acknowledging the gréat loss of leadership and guidance which 
has fallen upon us in the passing to the higher life of our genial, 
inspiring, optimistic and efficient secretary and State Superin- 
tendent of Churches, the Rev. George F. Fortier, and that this 
body express its sympathy to Mrs. Fortier and daughter; (4) 
affirming and expressing loyalty to the denomination by mani- 
festing a spirit of co-operation with the policies of the General 
Convention; (5) reaffirming loyalty to the 18th amendment of 
our National Constitution; (6) commending eorts of Secretary 
Kellogg and our President to outlaw war and establish peace 
among nations; (7) continuing policy of close co-operation with 
Goddard Seminary; (8) favoring a continuation of the policy of the 
State Superintendency in this state and province. 

The Denominational Mass Meeting on Wednesday evening 
brought the Convention to a close. At this time Victor A. Friend 
of Melrose, Mass., representing the General Convention trus- 
tees, gave an address, using as his subject ‘“Memorials.” The 
last address of the evening was given by the Rev. John Murray 
Atwood, D. D., of Canton, N. Y., Dean of Canton Theological 
School, who outlined a progressive program for the church. 

The report of the Credential Committee showed an official 
attendance of forty-six. 
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LISTENING TO THE GOOD VOICE 
John Clarence Lee 


There is a good voice that is always ready to speak to every 
human being. It tells the truth. It gives instruction. It im- 
parts guidance and counsel in a time of perplexity. Yet many 
fail to listen to the good voice. They pay no attention to the 
words of wisdom that would meet their deepest needs. As a 
consequence of their neglect, they flounder in uncertainty, worri- 
ment, and misery of mind. 

One of the causes of all this is the distraction of other 
sounds. As the Bible says, “there are many kinds of voices in 
the world.” Some of them are sweet, innocent and beneficial, 
but others are evil, with evil effects. Among these are the 
voices of sin, temptation, appetite, passion, selfishness, ava- 


. Wine, did not receive an Indignant Answer. 


rice, greed, hatred, sudden impulse to wrong-doing, and the 
siren lure of wicked pleasures. Such voices tend to lead weak 
human wills astray. They trouble the world with a din and 
babel of confusing noises. How shall they be offset, overcome, 
and silenced? How shall the longing minds hear the clear 
tones that shall confer peace, satisfaction and true happiness? 

The answer is found in listening to the living voice of God. 
He is not far from every one of us. His words are to be heard 
in every language and in every land. He is ever ready to give 
reply, when one prays, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hear- 
eth.”’ He speaks through many different ways. One is nature. 
A poet said that “every flower that stars the elastic sod, to the 
pure spirit is a word of God.’’ How reaching and lovely is the 
message of the flowers! And then there are the divine voices 
of home love, and of good friends, and of kindly, well-meant per- 
sonal influence. These are of heaven for your benefit. Your 
own experience, of joy or sorrow, when rightly interpreted, is 
rich in instruction from a higher power. Your prayers will 
bring you clear answers filled with good, out of the infinite and 
universal love. And the still, small voice of conscience is the 
“voice of God in the soul of man.’’ Such are some of the ut- 
terances of the Good Voice. Heed them, obey them, and be at 


peace. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of a Sense of Humor 


I have always held my friend Simon Peter in admiration, 
and have felt that even his failings leaned to virtue’s side. And 
it might well. have been that so Grave and Impetuous a man 
would have had no place in his Soul for Humour. But I have 
been pleased to Notice that on the Day of Pentecost, they who 
Mocked the Disciples, saying, These men are filled with New 
For Simon Peter 
spake not in Wrath, saying, We be all of us Prohibitionists, and 
thou art Slanderers in Accusing us of Intoxication; but he said, 
Friend, thou hast another Think Coming; it is only Nine A. M., 
and it is too early for a man to be Decently Drunk. 

Now I know some Excellent People who would have Scorned 
to face the Charge in that way. They would have felt that 
they must meet every Moral Issue on High Moral Grounds. 
But Simon Peter knew better. And it was with a rare Twinkle 
in his eye that he looked at his Wrist Watch and said, We do 
not Get Drunk as early in the morning as this. 

Now there be many Earnest Folk who lack something at 
this point, and it is an Important Cog that hath been dropped 
out of their Machinery. They would be able to make a number 
of Grades that now are impossible to them if they could Shift 
their Gears and not attempt to take all the hills on High. And 
while nothing is much worse than a Sense of Humour that is not 
Ballasted by Sound Common Sense, yet on the other hand there is 
no man who hath so good a right to a little spice of Nonsense as 
he who is Habitually and Consistently a Sensible Man. 

There came once to see me a Woman with a Problem, and I 
listened unto her Tale of Woe and smiled. And she said, Thou 
dost not sudiciently regard my problems as Serious. And I said, 
It is not Serious. All that thou needest is a Passing Smile and 
Something Else to think about. And she was grieved and went 
her way, but afterwards she considered and thanked me. 

Life is Serious enough, beloved, and he is a fool whose Incur- 
able Laughter at all that doth occur in life is like unto the Crack- 
ling of Thorns under a Pot, as my friend Solomon was accustomed 
to observe. Life hath its concerns that are not only Serious but 
Tragick, and they must be faced in their Stark Reality. But 
there is no command in Holy Scripture for to Increase and Multi- 
ply our Tragedies and Discourage the Earth. Wherefore hath 
God imparted unto us something that He must count Very 
Precious in his own Character, even a Sense of Humour. 

I have no present intention of adding any to the Ten Com- 
mandments, but if I decide to supplement the work of my friend 
Moses, I shall consider this one: 

Thou shalt not take thyself too seriously. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DISAGREES LIKE A GENTLEMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I agree with you thoroughly in the fine fashion in which you 
go after the Boston Baptists for the Ford Hall Forum fiasco. 
- Cowardice is bad enough, but common enough, so that none of us 
can accumulate much right to the first stone, but legal lying is 
worse, and is one of the main vices of our time. I rejoice in the 
hard hit you gave them earlier, and even more in your devastating 
dealing with their sophistries in this present issue. Quite as 
heartily I disagree with you in your defense of Hoover and Coolidge, 
a defense which I think more generous than justifiable. I will 
not argue it here. It is enough for me that, with a lot of fine 
fellows like you supporting the President, and the Presidential 
candidate, and my good friend David Starr Jordan on Hoover’s 
side, I am confronted with the fact that the most mischievously 
reactionary and utterly unscrupulous gang of public exploiters 
in California, or elsewhere, are enthusiastically for these two piti- 
ful politicians. Good men? Yes, in a way.° Personal judg- 
ments I deprecate. But the better the czar the more czarism 
gets by with its detestable work. However, this disagreement 
with you is but another reason for commending your excellent 
work. 

Robert Whitaker. 

LaCrescenta, California. 

* * 


A FORMER EPISCOPALIAN ASKS SOME QUESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent ordination of a Universalist minister into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church raises some questions in my mind: 

1. How many Universalist ministers have fellowship with 
the Episcopal Church? 

2. How many Episcopal clergymen have become Universalist 
ministers without giving up their Hpiscopalianism? 

83. What effect would it have upon the churches if the laity 
went in for dual memberships? 

4. The Episcopal Catechism teaches that the two sacra- 
ments of baptism and communion are generally necessary to 
salvation. It also states that we are “‘by nature born in sin and 
children of wrath” and that baptism makes us “‘children of grace.’’ 
How can a Universalist minister teach these doctrines to his 
confirmation classes? 

I am interested in these things because I happen to be one 
of those who came out of the Episcopal Church into the Uni- 
versalist. I did this in spite of the facts that the former church 
is that of many beloved relatives, that it has social prestige in 
this section, that its ministry is cultured and its atmosphere one 
of dignity and refinement, that, to a superlative degree, it wor- 
ships the Lord “‘in the beauty of holiness.’’ I came out for one 
reason: Its Prayer Book and Hymnal place me under an eyer- 
recurring obligation to voice doctrines regarding which I am 
either exceedingly doubtful or, worse, indifferent. If I could 
think my way to the point of dual membership, I could easily 
go on and think myself back into the church of my fathers. But 
I seem incapable of that sort of thinking; so, for a while, at any 
rate, I shall remain as I am, a friend of my mother church, and 
a member of the Universalist Church. 

Ella Battle. 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


Here is the letter of a fair, honest woman. Briefly we answer © 


as follows: 

1. Joseph Fort Newton and Dr. Rice—the former taking 
work in the Ff piscopal Church, the latter expecting to carry on 
his work in the Universalist Church. 

2. We do not know. They can do so and we know of one 
who intends to do so. 

3. It would soften the theological climate and deepen the 
religious life. 


4. He can not teach such doctrines. Nor does Dr. Rice 


Dr. Rice accepted the two historic creeds of the 


” 


propose to. 
Episcopal Church “‘as symbols of the historic faith of the churen. 
Few Episcopal ministers or layfolk believe in this day and age 
the doctrines you state except in a symbolic sense. 

Finally, believing as you did, you did the right thing to 
leave the Episcopal Church and join the Universalist Church. 
Men like Bishop Slattery and Bishop Lawrence in the Episcopal 
Church would have tried to make you see that you could be a 
liberal and remain an Episcopalian, but above all they would 
have insisted that you should obey the voice of conscience. 
We can not all think alike.’ We can strive to be as honest and 
fearless in our thinking as Dr. Rice has been and as you have 
proved yourself. 

The Editor. 


* * 


PASADENA COMES TO THE FRONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed check of seventy dollars from Throop Memorial 
Church, Pasadena, is for the Relief Fund for China. Absence 
of a local committee causes us to send to you for distribution our 
contribution. Dr. Henry, being out of the city, has asked that 
the contribution be forwarded you. 

E. N. Gould, Treasurer. 


* * 


BACKING UP DR. TOMLINSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In his book ‘Constructive Citizenship,” L. P. Jacks de- 
scribes two types of thinking, which he names space-thinking 
and time-thinking. H.G. Wells and Karl Marx, he points out, 
are space-thinkers. They think of present civilization as sick 
and in danger of death. Immediately they picture or imagine a 
perfect system of civilization and mentally project it into space. 
Then they deal with all social subjects in terms of this perfect 
civilization, which has never existed except in imagination or 
space. Present civilization, considered totally evil, or sick, can 
only rescue itself by quickly transforming its whole being into 
the likeness of this space-civilization. 

Time-thinkers see this present civilization not as hopelessly 
evil but as containing much that is lastingly good; if it has 
“evils” it has many more “‘goods.’’ Granted that it is sick in 
some respects, it is to be made well by the health that is already 
in it; by making full use of the ‘‘goods’”’ and ceasing to dwell upon 
the “evils.’”’ The patient will only grow worse if the space- 
thinkers continue to absorb his attention; they see not the health 
which is in him and speak only of his sickness; indeed they as- 
sure him that if he remains sick just a bit longer he will surely die. 
Nothing lives or is to live, thinks the space-thinker, except this 
perfect system he has imagined in space; that his space-civiliza- 
tion is already dead since it never had life he seems to forget. 

Time-thinkers are needed most to-day, says L. P. Jacks. 
And we may suppose he means they are needed because they 
know health when they see it, and because they believe in making 
use of a present health rather than of an imaginary one, and be- 
cause they know how to make present health become active and 
save the patient. 

We Universalists are part of the world and we have space- 
thinkers and time-thinkers in our denomination. We have those 
whose religious thinking for the denomination is purely in terms 
of space. They picture, in space, a perfect system of Christianity 
undivided, harmonious, with all the peoples of earth walking in 
the one ‘‘way of life.’’ All their thinking is in terms of this space- 
Christianity. Peering at the reader from all their writing is the 
hint that the denomination is a sick patient without any health; 
nothing is to live, nothing deserves to live, except space-Chris- 
tianity. They assure the patient that death is a holy duty. 
Somehow they ignore the fact that something alive on earth is 
worth more than something dead in space. 

The time-thinkers (Dr. Tomlinson for one) seem to be re= 
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minding us that the denomination has many more ‘‘goods”’ than 
“evils;’’ that there is more health in the patient than sickness, 
and that it is by emphasis on his present health, on the lasting 
good that is in him, that he is to be made whole. What Dr. 
Tomlinson has really said is that real health on earth is better 
than imaginary health in space. 

Yet this sudden withdrawal of our attention from space- 
thinkers in dealing with social problems as advocated by L. P. 
Jacks, or from space-thinkers in the denomination to conserve 
present lasting values, may ignore one vital fact. It may ignore 
the fact that there is some good: even in a space-thinker. He 
paints his space picture in response to our own hunger. The 
good in him is that he holds the picture of a perfect system before 
human eyes. The bad in him is that if he lingers too long the 
patient forgets to have faith in his own health and collapses. 

If what “‘we see or think we see is that a day has come when 
the sectarian appeal is over,’’ why immediately project into 
space a larger sect and spend our days gazing into the sky? I 
the sectarian appeal is over it is over; and it is over for big sects 
and united sects as well as for little sects. The fact is that the 
picture of this bigger united sect does not create a ripple of in- 
terest except among ministers who see Truth in terms of sects big, 
united and little. People are going everywhere in search of 
truth regardless of sect, because what they want is truth and not 
sectarianism in big or little slices. 

The Universalist family has certain tremendous truths for 
which people are hungry. Wherever you find one of our minis- 
ters forgetting the future of sect and teaching the truth he sees, 
you find signs of health; the dreadful sickness disappears. There 
is health in this Universalist patient and it is not off somewhere 
in space. 

Perhaps then our religious family might well forget space- 
thinkers for a period and return to its original business, which 
was the ignoring of sects and the passion for truth. Why not go 
earnestly to work in the field that is here? This attitude of 
gazing at huge old machines which have served their purpose 
and trying to tinker them over into one huge machine in con- 
formity to some sky-model is a waste of time. We have tre- 
mendous truth. Why not use it? 

Richard McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Oe es 


“WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Though not a literalist, I can not sympathize with Dr. 
Niles’s article, ‘‘Where the Shoe Pinches,” in the Leader of June 
16, especially with the implications contained in such statements 
as these: “The Bible is considered by many to be a Holy Book. 
It is found in almost every home. Its statements are accepted 
as truth. And there is where the rub occurs.’’ He generously 
concedes: “I do not urge the throwing aside of the Bible alto- 
gether,’’ but seems troubled that “the idea of the Bible as being 
the ultimate authority is too deeply rooted to be blown over by 
gentle zephyrs of reasoning.’’ His suggested solution of the dif- 
ficulty opens up vistas: ‘‘Let the liberal churches appoint a 
joint commission of scholars, whose task it shall be to revise 
and purge the ancient Scriptures and give to the world a Bible 
that will not affront the intelligence of men and women.”’ 

) One can not help wondering how much would he left to us 
after each member of this joint commission had worked his will. 

Dr. Wm. P. Merrill, in his “Liberal Christianity,’’ says, in 
the chapter on ‘“‘Its Inward Spirit,’’ some discriminating things 
about the value of the Bible as it is: 

“Tt is authoritative, not because it can be shown to have no 
flaw in it, but because so evidently God is in it . . . the Bible 
continues to meet and serve every new age with renewed and 
youthful vigor. . . . The liberal arises from his study of the 
Bible, under the full and free light of all that the critics and schol- 
ars say about it, joyously repeating what one of the New Testa- 
ment writers said of the Word of God, ‘We have also the word of 
prophecy made more sure, whereunto ye do well to take heed, 
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as unto a lamp that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn 
and the day star arise in your hearts’—a wonderful example of 
inspired insight, clearly pointing out the principle that the value 
of the Bible is in its ministry in promoting spiritual experience, 
in guiding us until in our own hearts arises the light of God’s 
presence, and the saving personal knowledge of His will.’ 

Dr. Merrill says of the liberal Christian: “He values the 
Bible not primarily as a flawless law book, an unimpeachable 
code of ethics, or an authoritative system of doctrine. It is not to 
him, first of all, or most of all, a statement of facts or principles. 
It is the revelation of Personality, God made clear in the lives 
and spirits of men and women . . . He yalues the Bible for 
what it is, a rich, glorious, tangled, wildflower garden of human 
personalities, alight and alive with the life of the Divine Person, 
walking in the garden and loving it.” 

I doubt exceedingly if Dr. Merrill or any large number of 
the liberals of his type, are at all anxious to see a “‘joint commis- 
sion of scholars’’ setting themselves to the task of “‘revising and 
purging the ancient Scriptures.”’ 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 

* * 


WASHINGTON IN THE OLD DAYS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send my building stone to you personally, because I like 
to tell you who have been so closely associated with the Wash- 
ington church, a little experience of my own in its earliest days. 

I was sent to Washington by the Maine Universalists to 
establish and teach in a school for the ‘‘Freedmen”’ in 1866, and 
found on my first Sunday there that there was no Universalist 
church in our Capital City for me to attend. But Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale was preaching at the Unitarian church (Dr. William 
Henry Channing having just gone to London). I went there 
and received baptism from him, as he was my sister’s pastor in 
Boston and I knew him; but joined our own church at Livermore 
Falls later. 

I think I may have been at the first meeting of Universalists 
in Washington. It was held in a small dingy hall with a handful 
of people, of whom our beloved Member of Congress, Hon. 
Sidney Perham of Maine, was the most prominent member. I 
do not recall who preached, but while the meetings were held in 
this hall Dr. Miner came from Boston for two Sundays and visited 
my school, as did the most of our ministers who visited Washing- 
ton at that time to preach in the ‘“Metzerot’’ hall. Even Dr. 
Rufus Stebbins of Cambridge, who preached at the Unitarian 
church later, taught my school for me one day when I was ill. 

So you see I have great reason to feel an interest in the 
Washington church and am very glad to contribute my “‘stone’’ 
to its building. 

Julia Chase Washburn. 
* * 


IN DEFENSE OF HOOVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have rendered a great service to all right thinking people 
and the cause of common defency in defending the high character 
of such men as Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover against the: 
charges made against them by the editor of the Christian Century 
and others. The violence of such political prejudice in disregard 
of truth and justice can never be made to harmonize with the 
Golden Rule. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 

* * 


TAKEN IT OVER SIXTY YEARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy the paper very much, have taken it sixty years or 
more. I am in my eighty-third year, have no church home here, 
but when I attend church go to the Congregational. The minis- 
ter is very liberal and a fine talker and I enjoy him. 

Mrs. L. J. Sawyer. 

Columbus, Wisconsin. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


452. Ella Louisa Burbank, Medford, Mass. 
Edwin Chapin Burbank. 

453. Ella Louisa Burbank, Medford, Mass. 
Ida Eaton Burbank. 

454, Ella Louisa Burbank, Medford, Mass. 
455-456. Eva Turner Folsom, Medford, Mass. 
Frederick Augustus Folsom. 

457. Church of the Messiah, Towanda, Penn. 

458. Dan F. Marshall, Miami, Florida. 

Lydia A. Marshall. 
459-468. Connecticut Universalist Convention. 
469. Ada M. Aspinwall, Concord, N. H. 
Ednah S. Aspinwall. 

470. Ada M. Aspinwall, Concord, N. H. 

Charles C. Aspinwall. 

F. M. Loomis, Scranton, Pa. 

Villette Davis Loomis. 

473. Miss Edith R. Widdecombe, Kent, Ohio. 

474, Mrs. E. A. Wellman, Horton, Mich. 

475. Mrs. Flora L. Carman, Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Lucinda E. LeGrow. 
476-478. Mary Polk, Dorchester, Mass. 
479. Athens, Penn., contributors as follows: Miss Hunsiker, 
Miss Anna Caslo, Mrs. Betsy French, Herbert 
Campbell, Miss Hazel Campbell, Miss Martha 
Stulen, Mrs. Bertha Young, Mrs. William Wil- 
kinson. 
Mrs. Leander W. Stockwell, Brooklyn, New York. 
Leander W. Stockwell. 
482. Mrs. Leander W. Stockwell, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mr. A. M. Sweet. 

483. Mrs. Leander W. Stockwell, Brooklyn, New York. 
Mrs. A. M. Sweet. 

484. Mrs. Leander W. Stockwell, Brooklyn, New York. 
Rev. Andrew J. Canfield. 

485.” Mrs. Charles H. (Sadie M.) Fosgate, Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles M. Fosgate. 

486. Mrs. Charles H. (Sadie M.) Fosgate, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sadie M. Fosgate. 

487. Mrs. Charles H. (Sadie M.) Fosgate, Cambridge, Mass. 
Elizabeth D. Stearns. 

488. Mrs. Charles H. (Sadie M.) Fosgate, Cambridge, Mass. 
Marshall N. Stearns. 

489. Mrs. Charles H. (Sadie M.) Fosgate, Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles H. Fosgate. 

490. Mission Circle, Meriden, Conn. 

‘491. Helen Rowland, New York City. 
Irene Rowland. 

492. Helen Rowland, New York City. 
Lee Rouland. 

493. Dover-Foxcroft Church, Maine. 
Rev. Jaseph Frank Thompson. 

494. Cynthia Hixon Walker, Providence, R. I. 
Clara A. Carpenter Woodrow. 

495. Mrs. Helen Clark Adams, Methuen, Mass. 

496. Mrs. Caroline W. Blanchard, Rumford Point, Maine. 

497. Maude W. Leighton, Haverhill, Mass. 

498. Chas. C. and Eva Muller Lamb, Binghamton, N. Y. 

499. Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 

Walter L. Jenks. 
500. Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Sarah Harvey Britton. 


471-472. 


480-481. 


501. Mrs. Walter L. Jenks, Concord, N. H. 
Miss Persis E. Harvey. 
The Cheerful Workers of Universalist Church of 
Salem, Mass. 
504. Sarah E. Blaisdell, Haverhill, Mass. 
505. Hannah G. Martin, Haverhill, Mass. 
506. Abby Rugg Field, Middleboro, Mass. 
Henry Warren Rugg. 
507-568. Mrs. Florence H. Trego, Hoopeston, Illinois. 
509. Mrs. Florence C. Gilchrist, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
510. Mr. and Mrs. John Kieling, Jr., East Boston, Mass. 
511-520. Mr. and Mrs. George R. Stobbs, Worcester, Mass. 
521-522. Ruel S. and Susan E. Darling, Sound Beach, Conn. 
523. Mrs. L. A. Norton, Kingfield, Maine. 
Lieut. Donald W. Norton (World War). 
524. Mrs. Anna Stitt, Peru, Ind. 
525. Mrs. Alice G. Worthen, Melrose, Mass. 
Chase C. Worthen. 
526. Mildred H. Martin, Milton, Mass. 
527. A Friend, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. H. P. Wood. 
528. Harriet M. Teague, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Charles H. Mc Kevett. 
529. Harriet M. Teague, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Alice S. Mc Kevett. 
5380. Harriet M. Teague, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Maria F. Stowell. 
531-532. Harriet M. Teague, Santa Paula, Cal. 
533-537. C.C. Teague, Santa Paula, Cal. 
538. C. E. Russell, Hoopeston, Illinois. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Russell, Sr. 
5389. Ada M. Andrews, Albion, New York. 
540. The Universalist Guild of Barre, Vermont. 
Mrs. W. A. Kelley. 
541. Leo Rich Lewis, Tufts College, Mass. 
Mrs. Abbie Goodwin Lewis. ' 
542. Mrs. Emma Clough Paige, Medford Hillside, Mass. 


(List to be continued.) 


502-503. 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
a ek. Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
Scribeme es .c0 oe fore cee Stones and will pay for 


them in .... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Christianity can not be preserved from age to age unless it grows from age to age.—Arthur Clutton-Brock. 


Modern America 
The Emergence of Modern America. By 

Allan Nevins. Volume III in A His- 

tory of American Life, edited by A. M. 

Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. 

(Maemillan. $4.00.) 

Professor Nevins, who has returned to 
the academic world as professor of Ameri- 
ean History at Cornell after a number of 
years as a special writer for the New York 
World, deals in this volume with the thir- 
teen years, 1865-1878, immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War. He surveys the 
dark days of reconstruction, paralleled by 
a boom in the North, he sketches in bold 
outlines, with constant reference to con- 
temporary sources of information, the 
changing habits of life of the people dur- 
ing the period which witnessed the final 
disappearance of a frontier, and calls up 
vividly the toil and hardship of the men 
and women who tamed the West and 
then applied similar energy and resource 
to the upbuilding of permanent industries. 
In the light of recent events the chapter 
on the Revolt of the Farmer, describing 
the plight of the western farmer between 
1868 and 1874 together with the remarkable 
Granger movement, is most interesting. 

There were deplorable tendencies and 
‘incidents in the development of business 
in these years, and Professor Nevins does 
not spare those who climbed to great 
wealth and consequent power and privilege 
over the prostrate bodies of weaker com- 
petitors and at the expense of the masses 
of the people. But one result of a reading 
of this sad story is the confidence that if 
there were then at work, quietly and be- 
hind the scenes, forces making for a higher 
estimate of human life, if a vigorous con- 
science was aroused and became effective, 
if the rapid growth in prosperity was 
accompanied by the encouragement of 
humanitarian and educational enterprises, 
perhaps in-our own discouragement, as 
we look out upon a world in which many 
are ruthlessly pursuing personal profit 
without regard to public welfare and even 
carrying corruption into high places, we 
may recognize that there are constructive 
forces at work which offset the less de- 
sirable. 

One is reminded of the scene shown to 
Christian in the House of the Interpreter. 
He was shown a fire beside a wall and one 
standing beside it pouring on water con- 
stantly. Yet the fire only burned higher 
and hotter. He was shown, too, the 
explanation, and saw, behind the wall, one 
who was secretly casting oil upon the fire. 
What Bunyan offered as an allegory of 
the work of grace in the human heart we 
may take to ourselves as an allegory of 


Any book reviewedsin the Leader may be obtained 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


the spiritual forces which offset influences 
which make for degeneration in the nae 
tional life. As Dr. Jacks pointed out in 
the book recently reviewed in these col- 
umns, the outstanding fact about our 
civilization is that it does carry on. The 
fire does burn ‘“‘higher and hotter.” In 
chapters on the broadening and deepen- 
ing of American culture Professor Nevins 
describes the contributions that were 
being made during these thirteen years to 
the higher life of our people. In such a 
survey no one institution or influence can 
be unduly emphasized, but the church 
played a larger part in the promotion of 
humanitarian work and in the provision 
of education, as well as in the inspiration 
of personal leadership, than is suggested 
by the few pages devoted to it towards 
the close of one chapter in this book. 
The only religious leaders mentioned are 
Beecher, Brooks, Moody, and four Uni- 
tarian ministers, Bellows and Frothing- 
ham (O. B.) in New York, Furness in 
Philadelphia, and Clarke in Boston. 

’ The book is full of interesting facts for 
the curious (as, for example, that the 
buffalo herd, before extermination began, 
numbered not less than fifteen million 
head), and it relates the cultural and the 
practical life of the period in a very en- 
lightening way. A feature is that the 
illustrations are taken from contemporary 
sources. They suggest an America that 
seems to be separated by far more than 
fifty years from the America of to-day. 
And yet the essential problems we face 
are curiously like those which exercised 
our forerunners of 1878. 

ELS ae Bs Se 
Social Heresy 
American Inquisitors. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 

Here again Walter Lippmann has taken 
two contemporary events, or series of 
events, and has sought to show them as 
dramatizations of two human attitudes, 
viz., that of the fundamentalist and that 
of the modernist. He selects the episodes 
at Dayton and Chicago not only as 
dramatizations of these opposing attitudes, 
but as surface indications of a deeper 
problem of education in the United States 
in relation to cherished religious and 
political dogmas. 

The author’s purpose, then, is to present 
the “predicament of the modern teacher 
under popular government during the 
conflict over religious fundamentalism 
and over patriotic tradition.’’ His method 
is that of disinterested inquiry, and, there- 
fore, the result is not a statement of 
conclusions, but an opening up of a 
problem that bids fair to be with us for 
some time and probably forever. 


Lippmann resorts to the Socratic dia- 
logue, which he uses cleverly and with 
discernment, interspersed with his own 
comment. The first dialogue is between 
Jefferson and Bryan, with Socrates to 
direct the inquiry. The second dialogue 
is at Dayton between the Modernist and 
Fundamentalist, and the third at Chicago 
between an Americanist and a Scholar. 
Although the author does not propose to 
set down any solution of the problem at 
hand, he does work out certain conclusions 
incidental to the main problem. And not 
so incidental at that! He contends, for 
example, that the philosophy of academic 
freedom, particularly in relation to the 
public school teacher, has not been worked 
out. No answer to the fundamentalists 
and super-patriots is yet available in con- 
sistent form—namely, a logical answer to 
their contention that the tax-payers have 
a right to determine what shall be taught 
and how. Consequently, the teachers do 
not fight overmuch for their rights, since 
they do not know what to fight for. 

This book is to be commended unhesi- 
tatingly as an impartial presentation of a 
serious problem. Here are no literary 
vices of propagandism or obscurantism, 
and here are the somewhat uncommon 
virtues of clear thinking and clear writing. 

N. D.F. 
cd * 
Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criti- 
cism 
By W. Rhys Roberts. 
and Company.) 

The editors of the series “‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome’’ were most fortunate 
in securing for this subject a scholar who 
has made this field peculiarly his own, and 
who speaks with authority. Indeed 
the best service that the little volume can 
do for the general reader is to tempt him 
to turn to Roberts’s splendid volumes of 
texts and translations of the greater Greek 
critics and writers on rhetoric, with his 
elaborate and scholarly introductions: the 
“Rhetoric” of Aristotle, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus on “Literary Composition,’’ 
and his “‘Three Literary Letters,’’ Longinus 
“On the Sublime, ’’and Demetrius “‘On 
Style.” By giving these great works of 
Greek criticism to the English reader in 
reliable translation, and by his scholarly 
essays and notes, Rhys Roberts, Emeritus 
Professor of Classics in the University of 
Leeds, has made it possible for, the young 
student of prose style, and of oratory in 
particular, not only to follow the early 
stages of this discipline from the fourth 
century B. C. onward, but to lay the best 
possible foundations for the study and 
criticism of the style both of ancient and 
modern writers. In the field of rhetoric 
especially the Greek studies were definitive. 


(Longmans, Green 
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Roman and modern writers have added 
little of value. The Greek studies in- 
clude the logical and psychological foun- 
dations of the art of persuasion, laid for 
all time by Aristotle, the manifold de- 
vices and ‘“‘figures’’ of the rhetorical art, 
well elaborated, though not invented, by 
Demetrius, and criticism of the classical 
Greek writers by Dionysius, writing at 
Rome, but in Greek, at the beginning of 
the Christian era, and, most brilliant of 
all, the long fragment of the anonymous 
essay ‘‘On the Sublime,” or, better phrased, 
“On Elevation of Style’—an essay which 
Roberts ascribes to the first century A. D. 
In Professor Roberts’s little volume we 
have the summary discussion of all these, 
together with a glance at many lesser 
writers. Aristotle’s ‘‘Art of Poetry’’ 
having been treated in Lane Cooper’s 
volume in the same series, Roberts con- 
fines his discussion to Greek prose style 
and its criticism by Greek scholars. His 
introductory pages on literary criticism by 
Plato and Aristophanes do, it is true, be- 
long in part to the sphere of poetry, but 
they are valuable to the student of prose 
style as giving the beginnings of Greek 
criticism. Roberts notes the seeming 
contradiction between Plato’s disparage- 
ment of style in writing and speaking, and 
the perfection of style which is everywhere 
manifest in his own writings. ‘“‘One of the 
chief debts owed by literary criticism to 
. him and his influence is that, through the 
standing paradox presented by his own 
practise and theory, he teaches men to 
value, but not to over value, literature, and 
to remember that it comes second to the 
supreme demands of life and truth.” 

The last chapter of Roberts’s volume 
sketches briefly the influence of the Greek 
writers on Rhetoric and Criticism in mod- 
ern times. The essay “On the Sublime’ 
has been most widely translated and 
studied, especially in England and France. 
Its great vogue was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the last quarter of the seventeenth, 
but it seems of late to be coming again 
into favor, as is shown by the numerous 
translations that have been published in 
recent years. 

In Roberts’s Notes and Bibliography 
the reader will find abundant references to 
serve as a guide to the wider and deeper 
reading which this volume ought to stimu- 
late in men who are ambitious to con- 
tribute something of value to the oratory 
of their own time. 

ClD TAX 
* * 
Interpreting Missions 
In the African Bush. By Jewel H. Schwab, 

West African missionary. (Friendship 

Press. 75 cents.) 

This is a fascinating course of study for 
juniors. Hight stories are given with in- 
timate detail, suggestions of language, 
thought and atmosphere of another world 
coloring them all. The course is worked 
out in ten sessions not only to give the 


pupils stories but to relate them to worship 
services and to African games and songs. 
Fables, proverbs and even household 
recipes are given to add realism to the 
tale of an African family’s experiences, and 
the link with high missionary endeavor is 
clearly made. 

American negro spirituals are used, but 
this is the only reference to our colored 
brothers in the United States, so that a 
teacher wishing to make for understanding 
in her own city can find no adequate help 
in this course. Barring this criticism, 
the book should have unstinted praise. It 


is beautifully done. 
DED: 


Reviews are by Rey. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Haverhill, Mass.; Prof. Charles 
D. Adams, Dartmouth College; Rev. 


Dorothy Dyar, Seattle, Wash.; and the 
editor of the department. 


* * * 


MURRAY GROVE IS OPEN 


The season at Murray Grove has now 
begun. This news, interesting to the 
many hundreds of members and the 
many thousands of friends scattered from 
coast to coast, will be especially important 
to those who are fortunate enough and 
wise enough to have a sojourn at the 
Grove in prospect. Take notice, please, 
that the resident pastor, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, is now to be addressed at ‘“‘The 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
N. J.” So is Miss Mary E. Spencer, who 
has charge of reservations. So is Mrs. J. 
Thomas Moore, who is manager of the 
great fair. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERMONT CONVENTION 


The thirty-fifth annual Convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Association of 
Vermont and Quebec met in the Universal- 
ist church, Morrisville, Tuesday, June 26. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Mrs. W. A. Kelley of Barre. 

Encouraging reports from Mission Cir- 
cles at Barre, Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, 
Rutland, Springfield and Woodstock were 
given. 

Mrs. D. K. Evans reported that there 
were three Clara Barton Guilds in the 
State, Derby Line, St. Albans, and Mor- 
risville. The last two have been organized 
this past year. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Woodstock 
and North Carolina spoke informally 
and entertainingly on “Our Southern 
Field.’’ She told very graphically of the 
present day progress in North Carolina, 
and spoke particularly of the work at 
Inman’s Chapel and Greensboro. She 
made a plea for aid to establish industrial 
teachers in Pigeon River Valley, and for 
aid for the work at Greensboro. Mrs. 
Canfield urged that Vermont women place 
some sort of memorial in the Washing- 
ton church in honor of Rev. Samuel Love- 
land, one of the pioneer preachers of Ver- 
mont. 

The speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Arnold §. Yantis. Mrs. Yantis repre- 
sented the National Board at this meet- 
ing. Her subject was, ‘‘An Old Story Re- 
told.’’ In a telling manner she gave the 
story of John Murray and his picturesque 
meeting with Thomas Potter at Good Luck. 
The addresses of both Mrs. Canfield and 
Mrs. Yantis were very much enjoyed. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. W. A. Kelley, Barre: vice- 
president, Mrs. J. L. Dowson, Woodstock; 
secretary, Mrs. Olive M. Kimball, Wil- 
liamstown; treasurer, Mrs. H. A. Rich- 
ardson; trustees, Mrs. George F. Fortier, 


Morrisville, Mrs. Mary Akley, Brattle- 
boro, Mrs. E. S. Conklin, Derby Line. 


* * 


VACATION TIME 


The headquarters office of the W. N. 
M. A. will be open afternoons only dur- 
ing the week of Camp Murray, July 12 
to July 20. For the next four weeks Miss 
Muriel Follansbee will be in charge of the 
office during vacation period. Miss En- 
bom will return August 20. This informa-: 
tion is principally for the benefit of any 
who may be visiting Boston during the 
summer. We want you to be sure to find 
some one in the office when you call. 

* * 


NEW LITERATURE 


Mrs. Marguerite Shaw of Arlington has 
arranged for us a very good program for 
use in connection with the life and work 
of Clara Barton, and the Fresh Air Camp 
at her Birthplace. It will be excellent for 
church school groups, Public Meetings, 
Clara Barton Guilds and Mission Circles 
when observing guest days, because it is 
worthy of large audiences. Price 5 cents. 

The Suggestions for a Japan Program, 
which we mentioned some time ago, are 
ready and the material, including an out- 
line of a program, a sheet of Japanese 
Proverbs, and a short playlet, “Join Now,”’ 
enclosed in an attractive folder, is avail- 
able by writing to 176 Newbury Street. 

“Why Am I Glad I Belong to a Mission 
Circle,” is another interesting leaflet just 
published. This is free. 

And don’t forget to use the Sentence 
Prayers we have printed on perforated 
sheets, all ready to be torn apart and given 
to each Mission Circle Member. 

It is our desire to publish just the most 
interesting and helpful literature possible. 
If you make use of it, we feel we are at 
least aiming at the mark, but if you don’t, 
we wonder why. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
July 15-21. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 15-21. Camp Hill, Ala.; Head- 
quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
July 15-21. Headquarters. 
* * 
SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 
XIV 3 


At some of the vesper services an original 
hymn by Rev. Clifford W. Collins will be 
sung. ‘Onward, Christian Comrades’” is 
similar to “Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ 
but it omits the militaristic figures. 

Bathing suits should be included in 
Ferry Beach baggage. Mr. Colcord prom- 
ises to have the water warm enough to 
please even the most fastidious. 

Rules at Ferry Beach? A few. Very 
reasonable. They are made by the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and they will be 
obeyed to the letter (and with good cheer), 
by every attendant at the Sunday school 
meetings. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk will make herself 
useful in regard to music throughout the 
entire gatherings. Prepare to get on the 
key. 

Rev. Charles Kramer, chairman of the 
Committee on Recommendations and 
Resolutions, will be glad to receive com- 
munications in regard to any phase of 
his work. Address, 24 Cottage Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Do not delay about reservations. The 
Ferry Beach managers will be as accom- 
modating as possible, but they can make 
no promises to people who do not apply 
in advance. Address Rev. Elmer D. Col- 
cord, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Me. 

* * 
LOMBARD INSTITUTE AT GALES- 
BURG 


The fifth annual session of the Lombard 
Summer Institute of the Universalist 
Sunday School Association closed on 
Friday noon, June 22, with a banquet at 
Lombard Hall with Dr. Roger F. Etz of 
Boston as the toastmaster. Toasts were 
given by both of the members of the 
graduating class as well as by representa- 
tives of the other classes and of the faculty. 
The credit cards and the diplomas were 
presented by Mrs. Laura Bowman Galer, 
vice-president of the General Sunday 
School Association. The members of the 
graduating class were Vesta Keach of 
Table Grove and Charlotte Davis of Mt. 
Pleasant. 

The Institute was very successful this 
year, with representatives from various 
churches in Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois. 
The faculty was as follows: Bible and 
World Friendship taught by Roger F. 
Etz of Boston; Curriculum and the 
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FOR THE CURRICULUM 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
s The General Sunday School As- * 
* sociation has issued a second edi- * 
* tion of its pamphlet entitled ss 
* A Graded List of Text Books for * 
ie the Church School es 
* This valuable work has been * 
* compiled by a 
ie Rev. Laura Bowman Galer * 
3 By its use schools are able to * 
* select the lessons best fitted for * 
* their needs, drawing from the Mur- * 
* ray Course, the Abingdon Course, * 
* the Beacon Course, the Chicago * 
* University Course, the Scribner * 
* Course and many others. m 
aa This pamphlet will be available * 
* at the Ferry Beach Convention * 
* and copies will be sent in the early * 
* fall to all ministers and church * 
* school superintendents. a ad 
7 Moreover, the volumes mentioned * 
* may be borrowed from the Loan * 
* Library for examination. “2 
x Give early thought to your courses * 
* for the coming church year. z 

* 

* 


* 
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Women’s Study Book taught by Mrs. 
Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant; Kinder- 
garten Methods taught by Mary Slaugh- 
ter of Boston, the dean of the Institute; 
Church School Administration taught by 
Mrs. L. J. Case of Galesburg; Dramatiza- 
tion and Pageantry taught by Mr. Case; 
and Young People’s Methods taught by 
Dorothy Tilden of Detroit, Mich. 
During the Institute a number of very 
interesting special lectures were given, the 
first one on ‘“‘Can a Modern Minded Man 
Be Religious and if So How and to What 
Extent,’ given by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
president of Lombard College—the host 
of the Institute. This was a very fine and 
thought-provoking address. The next 
night Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria spoke 
on “Preparations.” : 
Nor was the Institute all work. A 
great many interesting social events were 
planned, not the least interesting of which 
was the evening when the first year stu- 
dents and the faculty played a game of 
Bible Baseball with the second and third 
year people. It was interesting to note 
that even some of our denominational 
authorities did not know how many books 
there were in the Old Testament. Among 
the other events of the week were trips to 
Elmwood to see the new Lorado Taft 
statue, “‘Pioneers,’’ and one to Monmouth 
to visit a very interesting pottery. A 
party at the Cases’, a Lombard Hall party 
in honor of the first anniversary of the 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Case, with a 


wedding cake with the traditional ring, 
thimble and dime, a theater party and 
stunt night were among the other special- 
ties of the week. 

Altogether the people left with a feel- 
ing that it had been a most enjoyable 
week, and that more than that, it had been 
a most profitable one, the results of which 
will be increased efficiency in the church 
schools of the Middle West. 

1Oe Si 


* * 


A SAMPLE REPORT 


Universalist church schools have been 
doing their share in regard to the good- 
will bags for school boys and school girls 
in Mexico. 

That is fine. While the General As- 
sociation has not felt it wise to add to 
the enterprises for which it has made 
specific appeals, it has been greatly 
interested in this peace project and has 
felt certain that our schools would insist 
upon participation. 

Many reports have been sent to head- 
quarters with the expectation that they 
would be published in the Leader. We are 
forced, however, to confine ourselves to 
just one which may serve as a sample. 
We select that from Norwalk, Ohio: 

“Besides the big purchased and filled 
by the Mission Circle, three are being sent 
from the church school—one from the 
primary classes, one by -E. D. Cline’s 
class of boys and one by Mrs. Ada Prech- 
tel’s class of girls.”’ 

* * 
SUCH LETTERS HELP 
Stafford, Conn. 
June 19, 1928. 
General Sunday School Association. 
Dear Sirs: 

Our Sunday school is sending the en- 
closed amount, $25.60, for use in the 
American missionary work. It was re- 
ceived as a special offering on Children’s 
Day, and perhaps it will be interesting to 
you to know that of the thirty envelopes 
which had been given to the children 
themselves, twenty-five were returned. 
The pictures on the envelope seemed to 
make a great impression on the children, 
Although the mills are “‘slack’’ and some 
of the children could bring only pennies, 
those pennies were placed in the envelopes 
with a definite purpose. One little girl 
said, ‘Is it next Sunday that we have to 
bring our money for the little black boy 
and the little white boy?” 

As we have voted to set aside our offer- 
ing on each Children’s Day to American 
missionary work, we hope that there will 
be other interesting envelopes provided 
for us. 

Sincerely, 
Maud G. Booth, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Among Our Churches . 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles, 
California, is chairman of the Program 
Committee for the Southern California 
Congregational Ministers’ Association for 
the year 1928-29. The First Universalist 
Church, of which Dr. Nash is pastor and 
Dr. Shepard is associate pastor, has been 
elected a member of the Los Angeles 
Church Federation. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice of Rumford, Me., 
sailed from Montreal July 7 on the As- 
eania for an eight-weeks’ tour of the 
British Isles and the Continent. 


Rey. Albert Hammatt, Sunday, July 
first, preached in the Universalist church at 
New Haven. 


Rey. Ellsworth Charles Reamon, pastor 
of the Universalist church of Lansing, 
Mich., former assistant of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis, and Miss 
Hope Joy Morisette, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. V. L. Morisette of the Chiirch of the 
Redeemer, were married on Saturday, 
June 30, and will be at home in Lansing 
after September 1. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn has accepted 
a call to become the minister of the Paw- 
tucket, R. I., church. 


Mr. and Mrs. James C. Krayer of 
Glenside, Pa., called at Headquarters on 
July 6. 


Rev. Armon Cheek, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Bellville, Ohio, re- 
cently delivered an address before the 
Amima Club of Mansfield, which con- 
vened in the ballroom of the Mansfield- 
Leland Hotel. The Amima Club is one 
of the largest and most influential clubs 
in the city. Mr. Cheek’s address was given 
space in the Mansfield Daily News. 


The parish at Monson, Mass., an- 
nounces that it has extended a call to 
Rev. Orin A. Stone, recently graduated 
from St. Lawrence University. Mr. Stone 
accepts and will begin his new work the 
first of September. 


The parish at North Orange, Mass., at 
the recent annual meeting voted at its 
own free will and accord to add $100 to 
the salary of Rev. C. F. McIntire for the 
coming year. 


Rey. George H. Lewis completed his 
pastorate at Annisquam and West Glouces- 
ter, Mass., with the end of June. Owing 
to the large number of ‘‘summer visitors’ 
on Cape Ann, the Annisquam church re- 
mains open through the heated season. 
Dr. Huntley was the preacher July 1, and 
Rey. L. R. Paige of Cambridge on July 6. 


Owen D. Young, on July 4, spoke at the 
dedication of the school and library build- 
ing at Van Hornesville, N. Y., his native 


and Interests 


place. Mr. Young gave the building 
and equipment, which includes two large 
moving picture machines, television ap- 
paratus and a late model radio. 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. On May 27 a MW emorial sermon 
was given. The Daughters of Union 
Veterans were the guests of the day. 
They were attended by the Boy Scouts 
and representatives of the Spanish War 
and World War. The Federated Church 
united in this service. June 3 was ob- 
served as Children’s Sunday. Four babies 
were christened. June 10 the bacca- 
laureate sermon was given before the 
graduating class of the West Paris high 
school. Again the other churches united. 
On June 17 the Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
came to the Universalist church for their 
memorial service. June 24, St. John’s 
Day was observed in the Federated Church. 
The Universalist people were invited 
to attend as the minister had a part in the 
service. Vacations for the ministers have 
been arranged so that one church shall 
be open every Sunday. The Y. P. C. U. 
will send a delegation to the Ferry Beach 
Institute—the Sunday school will also be 
represented. The minister will attend a 
greater part of the Institute. 

Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Every auxiliary society has done 
well the past year. The church school 
has had a steady growth, in enrollment, 
attendance and interest. The interest in 
the worship and study period has kept 
pace with the increased social activities. 
Two big days marked June—first the 
annual church school field day at Lake- 
wood, where more than 175 were in at- 
tendance. A motion picture taken by 
Mr. Lancey Millikin of the various activi- 


ties will prove very interesting when shown 


next fall. The second was Children’s 
Sunday, June 17. The church was filled. 
The program was given by the smaller 
children. Eight children were christened 
by the pastor, and one young lady united 
with the church. The church school is 
sending three Mexican school bags and 
the Mission Circie one. The church will 
open Sunday, Sept. 9. 

Norway.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. Visitation Day will be observed 
July 15. Mr. Allen will speak of Rev. 
Thomas Barnes and the early days of 
Universalism in Maine at the morning 
service at 10.30. A basket picnic will be 
held on the church grounds at noon. A 
general invitation has been issued to Uni- 
versalists and all others who may be in- 
terested. Visitation day this year will be 
a preparatory home-coming for the cen- 
tennial of the building of the church, 
which will be celebrated next year. Twelve 


children were baptized on Children’s 
Sunday and one adult united with the 
church. The Sunday school had charge of 
the morning service June 17. The work 
of the different departments was outlined 
by pupils or teachers in brief talks; the 
primary children sang two songs; and Miss 
Downing’s class dramatized part of the 
Christmas story. Mr. Allen awarded 
diplomas. Notebooks, handwork, and 
the Mexican school bags were on display 
after the service. Members of the con- 
gregation who have not been in touch with 
the Sunday school expressed surprise and 
gratification at the work being done. 

Rumford.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. The quarterly parish meeting and 
supper was held in the vestry Thursday 
evening June 7, with a fine attendance. 
Reports given by the officers of the de- 
partments were encouraging and interest- 
ing. June 24 three people were received 
into church membership. Children’s Day 
was observed June 10 with the morning 
service conducted by the church school. 
The pageans, “‘A Child in the Midst,’’was 
given by the juniors. Three children were 
christened. Each member of the church 
school was given a potted geranium. 
The Ladies’ Aid held the last meeting 
June 12, it being an all day meeting with 
picnic lunch served at noon. The ladies 
cleaned the church auditorium. A pres- 
ent of $25 was given Mr. Rice, who will 
spend the summer abroad. The Mission 
Circle closed the study program Wednes- 
day, June 13. Mr. Rice gave an address 
on “The Outlawry of War.’’ The Circle 
has enjoyed a good year with new mem- 
bers added and well attended meetings. 
The Clara Barton Guild held the last 
meeting before vacation June 6, with 
supper and meeting at Hotel Stanley, 
Dixfield. Officers were elected and reports 
given which show a thriving organization 
with nearly forty members. The Y. P 
C. U. closed the first of June. A number 
from the Union were in the graduating 
class of the high school and are entering. 
college in the fall. The Men’s Club closed 
the first year with a supper meeting at the 
church Tuesday evening, June 25, with 
election of officers, annual reports, and a 
speaker for the evening. The Club has 
given and installed an electric coffee urn 
which the ladies have used with real 
pleasure, and given $50 toward the electric 
organ pump. | Mr. Rice has spoken at the 
Kiwanis Club in South Paris, annual 
banquet of the Oxford County Bar As- 
sociation, Rumford Rotary and Cosmos 
Clubs, and has supplied the pulpit in the 
Universalist church in Andover Sunday 
evenings through May and June, with an 
average attendance of seventy, the largest 
congregations in the history of the church. 
He preached in the Universalist church in 
Rumford Point Sunday afternoon, July 1, 
with a congregation of over fifty. 
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Massachusetts 


Annisquam.—At the close of the church 
year Rey. George H. Lewis concluded his 
pastorate at Annisquam. During this 
pastorate the entire interior of the church 
has been repainted, new hardwood floors 
laid, and new carpet and curtains placed. 
A basement has been dug out and a new 
furnace installed, the organ rebuilt and 
an electric blower put in. Three legacies 
have come in, increasing the permanent 
funds fifty per cent. The annual fair, 
which is one of the chief sources of revenue, 
has each year of the present pastorate 
brought in double the amount ever before 
received. The Sewing Circle, which was 
about to disband at the beginning of the 
pastorate, soon took on a new lease of life 
with Mrs. Lewis as secretary and treasurer 
and has since done more for the church 
and more charitable work than ever before 
in its history. The Sunday school is 
larger and better than for years. The par- 
sonage has been half shingled and the 
church reshingled. Electric lights have 
been installed in the parsonage. A fine 
men’s community club (now numbering 
185), formed in the first year of the present 
pastorate, is still going strong with a won- 
derful record of achievement in community 
service and charitable work. A Y.P.C.U. 
was organized about three years ago and 
is now a strong organization with a credit- 
able record of accomplishment. Sunday, 
July 1, Dr. Huntley preached here. 

Roxbury.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. Our federated churches held a very 
successful field day on June 17 at Hough- 
ton’s Pond. The ideal weather added to 
the joy of the event. Children’s Sunday, 
beside the christening of babies at the 
morning service and special exercises, we 
held a concert at 4.45 p. m. which was 
largely attended and which reflected credit 
on those in charge. This church will be 
open throughout July. It will reopen in all 
departments on Sept. 9. 

Saugus.—Rev. HE. V. Stevens, pastor. 
The church was struck by lightning July 
4, The tower was badly damaged and the 
clock put out of commission. 


Beverly.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, pas- 
tor. This church is nearing the closing of 
the most active half year in recent times. 
There is regret that it is financially im- 
possible to continue to employ an associate 
minister. The treasurer, Mr. George 
Smith, reports that he expects to be able 
to meet all bills for running expenses, 
but the amount pledged decreases year 
by year. Mr. Charles Grose is the new 
moderator. Ralph Simmons, clerk, and 
George Smith, treasurer, were re-elected 
at the annual meeting. Mr. Vernon Fos- 
ter will superintend the church school 
next year, with George Durkee as assist- 
ant. Since Rev. Wenonah S. Abbott has 
been with the church as assistant pastor 
she has conducted a ten-minute discussion 
of Palestine and the Bible as a feature of 
the opening service of school. Early in 


May she prepared a questionnaire of 175 
questions reviewing the work of the 
previous four months. The first Sunday 
in June girls of the junior and intermediate 
departments were tested as to knowledge 
of these queries, the old-fashioned ‘‘spell- 
ing-down’’ method being used. Susan 
Dennis, Edna Goldsmith and Lois Dennis 
outranked all others. The following Sun- 
day boys had a similar contest, the winners 
being Wilbur Graffam, Philip Smith and 
Albert Hancock. Later the six who had 
gained honors in preliminary contests 
competed. Susan Dennis and Edna Gold- 
smith won. As there is no adult class in 
the church school, the Ladies’ Aid added a 
Bible study talk by Mrs. Abbott to their 
usual program. This organization plans 
a series of outdoor meetings during the 
vacation period. The first of these will 
be at the home of Mrs. Jerusha Moore 


in North Reading. The Boys’ Group also — 


has plans for vacation activities. Five 
boys in this group have had perfect at- 
tendance for the five months that Mrs. 
Abbott has been their teacher. Members 
of the Y. P. C. U. are now rehearsing for 
their Pop Concert. In March they pre- 
sented ‘The Mystery of the Third Gable,’’ 
the proceeds being used to pay an old 
debt. The Union has attended meetings 
of the North Shore League at Swampscott 
and Lynn, visited the Universalist Union 
in Salem and young people’s meetings of 
Baptist, Dane Street Congregational and 
North Beverly Community churches. 
Mrs. Abbott gave the Gold Star address 
in Immanuel Church, representatives of 
the G. A. R., Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Spanish War Veterans and American 
Legion assisting in the service. At the 
request of the Knights of Pythias and 
Pythian Sisters she gave the address at 
the memorial service held in our church. 
She has made many other addresses. 
Miss Elizabeth Davis of Boston Univer- 
sity recently addressed our Workers’ 
Conference. The annual church picnic 
was held at Pleasant Pond. Three mem- 
bers of the church school united with the 
church Maundy Thursday. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. Frederick W. Betts, 
D. D., pastor. In June Mrs. Ralph Shel- 
don, our parish worker, made a special 
effort to assist our Cradle Roll superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Donald McCallum, in 
visiting the homes of the members of the 
Cradle Roll department. A party was 
held early in the month at the church for 
the little ones and their mothers, and 
about eighty were in attendance. On 
Children’s Day a pageant, “The Flowers 
of the Field,’’ was given under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Herbert Shaw, our church 
school superintendent, and Miss Marion 
Trefethen, one of the teachers. After the 
pageant and service, five children united 
with the church and seven children were 
baptized. The Home Department met 
early in June for a social time. Mrs. 


Hobert F. Haynes has charge of this de- 
partment. Through the kindness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Seymour Moyer of Kirkville, 
arrangements were made to spend an 
afternoon at their home. About fifty 
members and their friends were present. 
The members of the senior Y. P. C. U. 
held their regular June meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. LaVerne Fryer. 
Plans were formulated for entertaining the 
Central New York League. This will be 
the first annual meeting of the League in 
our section. A play recently given after 
the regular church supper netted $30. 
The Women’s Fellowship and the King’s 
Daughters united in holding a rummage 
sale. Mrs. Robert Hicks was in charge 
and they made $125. On June 24 the 
church picnic was held in Onondaga Park. 
Supper was served, picnic style, to over 
two hundred. On July 9 five of the church 
school left for Cornell University to take a 
course of study for two weeks with the 
Central New York School of Religious 
Education. Several of our Girl Scouts 
will go to Camp Hoover at Tully Lake. 
Another pennant has been won by Troop 
27. Mrs. Charles Nitschke has charge of 
this work. Early in June a delegation of 
about thirty attended the annual session 
of the Cayuga Association at Cicero. The 
Betts Circle of King’s Daughters held 
their usual monthly meeting on the second 
Wednesday. On Sunday morning, June 
24, the members of the circle attended 
church in a body and heard a sermon on 
“What Universalists Believe.’’ As this 
was the last service until September an 
unusually large congregation was present. 
Holy communion was observed, seven 
people united with the church and one 
baby was baptized. 


* * 


A UNIQUE PUBLICATION 


In the rear of a small country store, 
among the sloping hills of Vermont, a 
seventy-five-year-old foot power press 
twice each month turns off what is prob- 
ably the only strictly literary magazine 
in America edited, printed, bound and 
published by one man. ‘“‘Driftwind from 
the North Hills’ is the magazine, Walter 
J. Coates is the editor, and North Mont- 
pelier is the place of publication. 

The editor formerly was a_ preacher, 
later an insurance man, and now he sets 
type part of the time and sells groceries 
to bring in an income. The edition of 
his little pamphlet was the result of a 
three-year study of Vermont poetry and 
poetical history. No student ever had 
scratched the surface of the state’s literary 
achievements in verse, and there existed a 
general ignorance as to whether Vermont 
ever produced a literature of that sort. 

Yet he conceived the idea of exhuming 
such a literature and started search for it. 
As a result of his work he has compiled 
“Minstrels and Minstrelsy of Vermont,” 
which contains biographical sketches of 
many of Vermont’s poets from earliest 
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time to the present, with ample selections 
from each. It also contains a bibliography 
of the many publications themselves, so 
that in the future the Vermont students 
may know where to look for the works of 
all poets from Vermont. 

This work led to a love of the idealism 
of Vermont and the North Hill country as 
expressed by her poets, and he started in 
his attempt to weld the present-day poetry 
and literary efforts into a solid monument. 
In April, 1926, he started publication of a 
little pamphlet of sixteen pages, called 
“Drift Wind,”’ filling it with his own com- 
positions and a few of his literary friends. 

The idea was successful at once; and 
when, after a year of strenuous effort, he 
was ready to drop the task, his literary 
friends in Vermont would not hear of it. 
So he is still at the work, printing and 
publishing semi-monthly a 45-page maga- 
zine; and he is able to say, at last, that 
practically every Vermont writer of 
consequence, within or without the state, 
either is a contributor or a subscriber. 

Mr. Coates is still at work on his An- 
thology of Vermont Poetry, and has pub- 
lished several collections of Vermontiana 
in short form on the little old press in the 
rear of his country store.—Boston Herald. 

* * 


A WINCHESTER PILGRIMAGE 


On Sunday, July 1, Universalists from 
three states gathered in the Winchester, 
N. H., church for services arranged by 
the State Superintendent, Rev. Asa Mayo 
Bradley, of Kingston, with the double 
purpose of commemorating the past and 
facing the future. 

The preacher of the morning was Rev. 
Weston A. Cate, of Nashua, who raised 
the old but always new question, ‘““What 
think ye of Christ?’’—telling his hearers 
that never was this question more insist- 
ent and searching than now, and that each 
individual must face it and find an answer 
not simply in terms of his thinking but of 
his daily living in all his relations with 
his fellow-men. Mrs. I. Wallace Cate, re- 
cently returned from Japan, came from 
Manchester with her son, and gave a brief 
but significant word concerning the change 
in missionary purpose and outlook in the 
East, pointing out that the proselyting 
mission had been succeeded by the co- 
operative and brotherly mission, which 
sought to promote that mutual under- 
standing which is the very essence of 
Universalism. 

Hon. George E. Danforth, the president 
of the New Hampshire Convention, in 
opening the afternoon session, urged those 
present to remember that, while fidelity 
to Universalism in the time when the 
Winchester Profession was. adopted one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago com- 
pelled difference and separation, the same 
loyalty to-day impels us toward fellowship 
and co-operation. 

Dr. Harold Marshall of Boston pointed 
out that there was the same cleavage be- 
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tween conservative and progressive one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago as 
now. Then, there were not a few Uni- 
versalists who regarded the Winchester 
Profession as “‘of no utility and of dan- 
gerous tendency,’ and Hosea Ballou was 
for many years anathema to many of 
those who called themselves followers of 
John Murray. ‘‘Then, as now,’ said 
Dr. Marshall, ‘‘the cleavage was between 
those to whom Universalism is a matter 
of statement, like the Winchester Pro- 
fession and the Five Principles, inherited 
or acquired, that will enable us to live in 
ease and efiortless self-complacency, thank- 
ing God that we are not as others, and 
those to whom Universalism, now as 
always, is an inner urge driving us out of 
comfort and even safety into desert ways 
and perilous places because we are seek- 
ing that which is not yet—the City whose 
builder and founder is God. 

Rev. Edwin P. Wood, minister of All 
Souls Church in Brattleboro, Vermont, 
formed from the union of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches, urged that we 
all needed an insistent emphasis upon the 
betterment of social conditions, but that 
we should still be sure that religion is 
primarily and always concerned with the 
things of the spirit; that the united dec- 
laration that Christianity is a Way of 
Life must mean this, else it would prove 
worse than useless. 

* * 


CAMP BENSON 


At 6 a. m. Sunday, July 1, the summer 
sky did not look very favorable for an 
“open air service,’ but the sun and wind 
thinned the clouds and the day could not 
have been more favorable. From far 
and near people came, from the churches 
of Guilford, Sangerville, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Orono, Old Town, Bangor, Gardiner, 
Hallowell, Augusta, Oakland, Waterville, 
Dexter, Exeter and Pittsfield, and many 
from surrounding towns where we have 
no Universalist churches. 

The congregation numbered fully 300 
people. It was unanimously voted to 
hold a similar service next summer on 
the corresponding Sunday. Rev. George 
Magraw of Augusta and Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man were appointed a committee on 
speaker and general arrangements, Mrs. 
Folsom of Pittsfield and Mrs. Small of 
Dexter a committee on music, and Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom committee on advertis- 
ing. 

Mr. Raymond Brown and Miss Lois 
Folsom led the congregational singing 
with their violins. Rev. Tracy Pullman, 
Rev. George Magraw and Professor Pol- 
lard of Orono assisted in the service. Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom, on special request, 
gave an inspiring five-minute address on 
“the missionary work of the Universalist 
church.’”’ The preacher of the occasion 
was Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts. There was a 
picnic lunch after the service, and then on 
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top of all the other good things came the 
first pledge of $500 for the “‘Centennial 
Church Extension Fund,”’ which the Maine 
Convention is about to launch. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1928 
Previously reported Sosa 1,731 
Pittsfield. Maine, 5 ioe eee oe Bl 
IN6rway, Viaine, = eee 1 
Syracuse, No, Yous cc ae 12 
Oakfield, Maine (3 ae eee 2 
Biddeford; Miamew on ase ees en 2 
Saugus; Mass. 5 se eee ne ae 8 
Dexter,.. Maine. 5 ch eee eae 14 
Buffalo; IN oY. casei eee ee 4 
Wakefield, Mass.0 s2 24. sue. vee 3 
Ram ford). Maine yen eee 3 
Syracuse, N. Yiu. «aan eee ee ge 


‘Towanda, ‘Pa. coc act eee 1 
Standing, Stone, 2Pa.) oo. ses nas 1 
Athens, Pas 0: se es it 
Boston, Roxbury 3 

2 


HerldmeruNig >... ce ee 1 
"Total gp oo asc co cuca ae eee wee oa 1,811 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 262. Pittsfield, 
Maine, 8. West Paris, Maine, 4. Nor- 


way, Maine, 12. Syracuse, N. Y., 8. 
Bangor, Maine, 17. Annisquam, Mass., 3, 
West Gloucester, Mass., 1. Oakfield, 
Maine, 2. Franklin, Mass., 7. Biddeford, 
Maine, 3. Saugus, Mass., 2. Dexter, 
Maine, 3. Little Falls, N. Y., 12. Woods- 
ville, N. H., 5. Livermore Falls, Maine, 3. 
Wakefield, Mass., 3. Westbrook, Maine, 
3. Middleport, N. Y., 4. Horton, Mich,. 
2. Concord, Mich., 8. Bristol, N. Y., 5. 
South Weymouth, Mass., 138. Norwell, 
Mass., 8. Rumford, Maine, 3. Towanda, 
Pa., 4. Standing Stone, Pa., 2. Athens, 
Pa., 1. Boston, Roxbury, 6. Total, 409. 
Se: 


CHAUTAUQUA 
Helene Ulrich 


The season at Chautauqua has begun. 
Twelve Universalists have registered within 
the last four days and this is a very good 
beginning. A minister with his wife and 
three children arrived for the season. He 
chose Chautauqua for his vacation home 
because he had read the articles your 
representative has been writing for the 
Christian Leader. All who have ever been 
here know that he will not be disappointed 
and that he will continue to come to 
Chautauqua summer after summer. 

This week an International Institute 
was held. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
made several very excellent addresses. 
Prof. James Shotwell of Columbia Uni- 
versity, an authority on international re- 
lations, spoke at three sessions on the 
general subject “The Proposal for the 
Anti-War Treaty.’”’ He took up the Ameri- 
can view of the Kellogg War pact, the 
French view, and the British view. Mrs. 
Ben Hooper, chairman of international 
relations of the General Federation of 
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Woman’s Clubs, emphasized the woman’s 
point of view regarding war and peace. 
Other good speeches have been made, 
concerts have been given by the July 
soloists, and activities have been begun by 
all clubs. The golfers have found their 
way to the golf course and the horseshoe 
enthusiasts have begun to exercise their 
arms. 

It is never too late to decide to come 
to Chautauqua. July music week begins 
with the arrival of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra July 16. Plan to get 
here at that time if you can not come 
sooner. 

Box 174, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


* * 
MOHAWK VALLEY PILGRIMAGES 
W. H. Skeels 


The Mohawk Valley Pilgrimage season 
has come to a close. The success of these 
Sunday afternoon meetings in our smaller 
and dormant churches has been so pro- 
nounced that already there is beginning to 


be expressed a desire for their establish- ' 


ment as a permanent part of our work. 
The present season is the second and by far 


the more successful, although the meet- — 


ings were a decided success from the very 
start. Eight meetings have been held with 
an average attendance of over one hundred 
and fifty persons representing an average 
of twelce communities. At the meeting 
in Van Hornesville seventeen communities 
were represented. In nearly every place 
the seating capacity of the small churches 
which we visited was taxed to the utmost, 
and in some places chairs were used in the 
aisles. 

As was the case last year, the meetings 
were held Sunday afternoons at 3.30 
o’clock, giving every one time to drive to 
the place of gathering after the morning 
service and dinner. The ministers of the 
valley have taken turns in preaching and 
conducting the devotional services. There 
has been no jealousy, no rivalry, and the 
utmost good feeling has prevailed among 
all. Several laymen have attended every 
service and many have been seen at nearly 
every place. The offerings for the eight 
meetings have amounted to $263.74, an 
average of $32.96. This money will be 
used by the Valley Ministers’ Association 
to maintain summer student preaching in 
two or more of the smaller churches, as 
was done last year. One church, revived 
largely through the instrumentality of these 
meetings, is now having what amounts to 
regular services the year around. Others 
will follow. . 

The people in churches of the valley are 
becoming acquainted as never before; 
union meetings of the Clara Barton Guilds 
are being held; men’s clubs are exchang- 
ing speakers: visitors are going back and 
forth from one church to another, and a 
general feeling of good will and encourage- 
ment has been inaugurated. In addition to 
thsee results a stimulus has been added to 
our work that is drawing many new mem- 


te 


bers into our churches, and the whole 
situation is to be summed up in the state- 
ment that “the Mohawk Valley is coming 
to be a state of mind as well as a place.”’ 


ee 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The Morrisville, Vermont, parish ob- 
served its one hundredth anniversary on 
Sunday, June 24. At the morning service 
the pastor, Rev. Donald K. Evans, was 
assisted by two former pastors, Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe, of Cambridge, Mass., and Rev. 
George F. Morton, of Jacksonville. Mr. 
Raspe preached the sermon for the morn- 
ing. At the close of the morning service a 
communion service was held with the pas- 
tor at the table, assisted by Deacons Neu- 
land and Stafford. The musical part of 
the service included an orchestral number, 
anthems by the choir and a-solo. At 
7.30 in the evening an informal reception 
was held which was largely attended. A 
short program was presented which in- 
eluded a church history, reminiscences by 
present and former parishioners and pas- 
tors, and musical selections. An orchestra 
rendered several numbers. Punch and 
wafers were served to the guests. A pro- 
fusion of flowers made the church audito- 
rium and parlors very beautiful. One of our 
church members who has been physically 
unable to attend church for about eight 
yeras was present at the morning service. 
It is interesting to note that a book of 
church records that was started one hun- 
dred years ago will be completed when the 
report of this anniversary is inscribed. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 

July 13-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P. C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The Committee on Necrology appointed by the 
Ferry Beach Park Association asks that it be noti- 
fied regarding any deaths of members that have oc- 
curred since its last annual meeting. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
1010 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
x 4% 
A SEMINAR BY THREE DENOMINATIONS 


A Seminar on the Church and New England In- 
dustry is announced for next November. The 
preliminary plans are being arranged by Robert 
C. Dexter of the Social Relations Department of the 
American Unitarian , Association, Hubert C. Her- 
ring of the Congregational Social Relations Depart- 
ment, and Harold Marshall of the Universalist 
Churches. 

The purpose of the Seminar is to provide for a 
serious study of the ethical obligations of the churches 
of New England in the presence of the industrial 
situation which faces this section of the country. 
The agenda of the Seminar will include presenta- 
tions of widely divergent points of view, both of 
the employer and of labor, to the end that all mem- 


bers of the Seminar may be able to win new per- 
spective on the industrial life of New England, and 
new ability to use the church as an agency for in- 
terpretation and mediation. 

The social seminar represents a new approach to 
social engineering. The churches, in times past, 
have indulged much in resolutions; these resolu- 
tions have their use, and their peril as well. A 
resolution may challenge, startle, or shock; but the 
seminar seeks to bring the fairer mood of mutual 
understanding and respect. 

The tentative dates for this Seminar have been 
set for Nov. 13, 14, 15. Membership in the Seminar 
will be open to all ministers and laymen and women 
who desire to share in the stlidy. Any who are in- 
terested should write to Dr. Harold Marshall, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

ok 
SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


July 8 to Aug. 5. Prof. Harold E. B. Spright, 
Dartmouth College. 


Aug. 12. Rev. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass. 

Aug. 19. Rev. William 8. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 

+e ok 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 

Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

July 15. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D. 

July 22. Rev. De Bois Le Fevre. 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist. 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin:: 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 

* O* 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 

July 22. Stockton Springs, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, 
Rev. Edward Ellis. Church is on Atlantic High- 
way, No, 1. just north of center of village. 

July 29. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
William Vaughan. Follow Highway No. 141 from 
east end of Belfast bridge. Church is just west of 
center of village. 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. All day meeting. 
Morning speaker, Rev. George W. Sias; afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in center of 
village, opposite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 5. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner and is best 
reached via Camden. 

Leeds, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley Manning. 
Church is at top of hill on road running west from 
Leeds Center. 

Aug. 12. Readfield 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of church building at Read- 
field Corner is shared with Methodists. 

Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
eastern part of Damariscotta village, branching off 
‘to Highway No. 130. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office turn left and again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
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Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 

“pe 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following is the program of the Convention and 
Institutute of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-Aug. 4, 1928: 

Thursday, July 26. 7.830 p. m. Devotional 
Service. 7.45. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. 8.05. Introduction of Faculty and Officers. 
9.30. Reception (refreshments). 

Friday, July 27. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. World Friend- 


ship, Rev. Weston A. Cate. 9.40. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dramatiz- 
ation and Pageantry, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
10.40. Convention, Business Session. 7. p. m. 
Vesper Service, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 7.30. De- 


bates. A. Resolved, that in our church school cur- 
ricula there should be a greater proportion of Bibli- 
eal material. Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon; negative, Mrs. George Magraw. B. Re- 
solved, that public schools throughout the nation 
ought to be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion and morals, 
giving scholastic credit for work adequately per- 
formed. Affirmative, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, negative, 
Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Saturday, July 28. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40, Institute, 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pagean- 


try. 10.40. Convention. Business Sessions. 2.30 
p. m. Institute. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Masquerade 
Party. 


Sunday, July 29. 9.30 a. m. Church School. 
(Including classes on the Old Testament in Religious 
Education and World Friendship.) 10.30. Worship. 
Occasional Sermon, Rev. Frank Durward Adams, 
D. D. 3.30. p. m. Preaching Service. Sermon by 
Rey. John van Schaick, D. D. 8. Stereopticon 
Service. What the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is Doing. Financial Replenishment, Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs. 

Monday, July 30. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 10.40. Forum. The Home and the 
School, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 11.30. Insti 
tute. The Church School Curriculum, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer. Junior Methods, Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer. The Young People’s Methods, Rev. 
George Magraw. 2.30 p. m. Institute. Principles 
of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 7. 
Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Stunt Night. 

Tuesday, July 31. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Religious Education in an Age of Science. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 11.30. Institute. The 
Church School Curriculum. Junior Methods. 
Young People’s Methods. 7 p.m. Vesper Service. 
Mr. Collins. 8. Lecture. Kipling, the Uncrowned 
Laureate, Dean Harry A. Ross, Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 8.10 a, m. Morning Wor- 
ship. 8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 9.40. In- 
stitute, Principies of Teaching. Dramatization and 
Pageantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. The Sunrise Kingdom, Miss Bernice Kent. 
11.30. Institute. The Church School Curriculum. 
Junior Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
Young People’s Methods. 2.30 p.m. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service. Mr. Collins. 8. Address, The 
Bible in the Church School. Rev. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, D. D. (Fraternal delegate from the Unitarian 
Church.) 8.45. Financial replenishment. 
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Thursday, Aug. 2. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Team-Work in the Universalist Church. 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 11.380. Institute. Junior 
Methods, The Church School Curriculum. Young 
People’s Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
2.30 p. m. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 7.30. Vesper 
Service, Mr. Coliins. 8, Minstrel Show. 

Friday, Aug. 3. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Some Things I Would Like to Have the 
General Sunday School Association Undertake, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 11.30. Institute. Junior Meth- 


ods. Church School Curriculum. Young Peopie’s 
Methods. 7 p. m. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 
8. Pageant. 


Saturday, Aug. 4. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Demonstration. 
10.40. Graduation. 
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MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Benton, Herbert E., Contoocook, N. H. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham Street, West 
Newton (Sunday services only). 

Dusseault, Wm. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., Hast 
Boston. East Boston 6321-J. 

Freeman, Miss S. Laurine, 368 Central St., Saugus 
(July 22-26 and Aug. 11-31). 

Kapp, Max A., 19 Vincent Street, West Newton. 
West Newton 2266. 


Kirk, Miss Haze] I., 5 Gould St., Danvers. Dan- 
vers 1217-R. 
Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Kenmore 6570 (through July, excepting July 29). 

MelInnes, Peter J., 62 Faleon St., East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Milburn, U.S., 88 Waverley St., Everett. Everett 
3521 (week-days onty). 

Morrison, W. H., 56 Chester Ave., Brockton. 
Brockton 4832-J (week days and Sunday, July 22 
only). 

Noble, Edwin L., 99 Revere Road, Quincey. Gran- 
ite 6455-M (July only). 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Parkhurst, H. A., 16 Fogg Road, South Wey- 
mouth. Weymouth 1802-R. 

Perkins, W. S., 30 Pleasant Street, Wakefieid. 
Crystal 1676-M (August only). 


Rouillard, H. E. Westwood, Mass., Norwood 
1018-W. 
Smith, Isaac, 611 Westford St., Lowell. Lowell 


4923-M. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Rd., Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950 (week-days only). 

xaek 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE ON THE 
FAMILY 

An intercollegiate Conference of the Middle At- 
lantie States Religious Liberals will be held in Bound 
Brook, N. J., from Oct. 18 to 21. 

Among those taking part will be Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Prof. Harry Overstreet, and Rev. 
John Howland Lathrop. 

Those interested are asked to correspond with 
Rev. Keaneth C. Walker, Chairman, care the 
American Unitarian Association, Room 1104, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

MURRAY GROVE, 1928 

Sunday, July 15. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 22. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rey. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D. 

Saturday, August 11. Birthday Party. 

Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. 

Friday, August 17. 


Annual Meeting. 
Fair. 


July 14, 1928 


Saturday, August 18. 

Saturday, August 18. 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. 
crude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G.S.S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 8. Closing. 

Post: office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 


* OK 


Fair. 
Meeting of the National 


Sermon by Rev. George D. 
Meeting of the Hand-in- 


Sermon by Rev. A. Ger- 


CONVENTION CALL 


The sixteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, on Friday and 
Saturday, July 27 and 28, 1928. Im connection 
with this convention an institute will be held, begin- 
ning on Thursday evening, July 26, and ending on 
Saturday forenoon, August 4. Every Universalist 
Sunday school is entitled to three delegates in ad- 
dition to its minister and superintendent. Large 
schools are allowed more representatives. Any 
number of non-voting attendants are welcome. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Emily Becker Hempel 


Mrs. Emily Beeker Hempel died at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Herbert E. Robinson, Providence, 
R. I., on Thursday, June 28, in her seventy-first 
year. While Mrs. Hempel had not recently been in 
the best of health, her death was unexpected. She 
was ill only two days and her passing was a shock 
to her near ones and her host of friends. 

Mrs. Hempel had always been a Universalist and 
a regular attendant at the First Universalist Church 
in North Attleboro during her long residence in that 
town. During recent years she lived in Providence 
and was identified with and interested in the Church 
of the Mediator of that city. Rev. Fred Leining of 
the latter church in a beautiful funeral service paid 
tribute to her noble characteristics. 

She was a friendly woman, kind, thoughtful and 
helpful at all times, drawing friends to her and 
holding those friendships as cherished possessions. 
She was an ideal mother. Her principal thought 
was for her children, their welfare and comfort; she 
gave unstintingly of her time and strength for them, 
and “her children rise up and call her blessed.” 

She is survived by her two daughters, Mrs. Her- 
bert E. Robinson and Miss Zelma E. Hempel of 
Providence, and one son, Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, 
also one brother, Henry Becker of Providence, and 
one grandson, Edward K. Hempel of Lynn. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


The Eternal Spirit 
in the Daily Round 


Meditations for the Modern Mind 
by 
Frank Carleton Doan, Ph. D. 


With an introduction by Samuel McChord Crothers 
and a preface by Harold E. B. Speight 


Those who knew him, will not need to 
be told that Frank Doan was one of the 
rare spirits of our time. Intensely modern 
minded, he kept equally that timeless 
sense of the Eternal which has been the 
bread of life to the great spirits of every 
age. 

Those who still realize the necessity 
of hours of inner quiet and who would 
meditate if they but knew how, will find 
in this book many doors that open inward 
and upward. 


Price, Two Dollars. 


Harper arid Brothers Publishers 
Established 1817 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scelentific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 62-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex: 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 

Alice’s church school teacher thought it 
would be a good idea to teach her class of 
ten-year-olds how to take notes. Provid- 
ing each with paper and pencils she told 
them, in simple English, the story of the 
spies that Moses sent out on their forty 
days’ trek to discover the possibilities 
of Canaan. Alice returned home to show 
her mother her first attempt at reporting. 

“But what is this?’ said her mother. 
“Ten brought back only a bag of pork?” 

“That is what she said,’’ persisted the 
child. 

On questioning the teacher, it was 
discovered that it was a pure case of 
assonance. The ‘‘bag of pork’ was “a 
bad report.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 

Both photographer and mother had 
failed to make the restless four-year-old 
sit still long enough to have her picture 
taken. Finally the photographer sug- 
gested that ‘‘the little darling’ might be 


quiet if her mother would leave the room. © 


During her absence the picture was suc- 
cessfully taken. 

}. On the way home the mother asked: 

F “What did the nice man say to make 
mother’s little darling sit still?”’ 

“He thed, ‘You thit thtill, you little 
newthuns, or I’ll knock your head off,’ 
tho I that thtill,’”’ she explained.—Ep- 
worth Herald. 

* * 

Mother (to Betty, who has been sent 
home owing to indisposition of school- 
mistress): “‘But I hope you were sorry 
poor Miss Pringle was ill.”’ 

Betty: “Oh, I was, mother, but I 
couldn’t help clapping my hands under 
my breath.’”’—Punch. 

* * 

From reliab'e authority it was learned 
this morning that Oral Daugherty, de- 
ceased president of district No. 1, U. M. 
W. of A., will appear in a mass meeting 
either at Bellaire or Bridgeport Tuesday. 
—Bellaire (O.) paper. ea 
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He was an up-to-the-minute motorist, 
but had lost his way. Suddenly his eyes 
brightened as he shouted to his wife: 

“T think we’re getting near a town. 
We're hitting more people.”—Epworth 
Herald. 
fe ce ES 
} After working all day Sunday in his 
office, he was stricken during the evening, 
and it was announced to-day that his 
disposition had been diagnosed as an in- 
flamed appendix.—Orlando (Fla.) paper. 

* * 

“My girl got her nose broken in three 
places.” ails ent 
“That'll teach her to keep out of thos 

places.””—Bison. 

pei «=e Sa Sd 

WOMAN KICKED BY HER HUSBAND 

SAID TO BE GREATLY IMPROVED 
—Marion (Ind.) paper. 


Books for Your Vacation 


What are you taking for the “rainy day?” 
Here are suggestions from various people whose business it is to know, 


and to know about, books. 


Good books that are all interesting, some of them even thrilling. 
Will Durant can make “The Story of Philosophy” grip like ‘“The Greene 


Murder Case.” 


“Bismarck” and “Disraeli” are no less fascinating than ‘Trader 
Horn” or ‘‘Safari’”’ or “Herbert Hoover.” 

If you don’t want to pack and carry the books with you, send us 
your summer address and the time you will be there, and the books will 


be there, too. 


Mirrors of Youth. By Marian King. 
$2.00. 
A new anthology with a new viewpoint. 
Poems that have “‘put a spirit of youth 
in everything.” 


Burning Bush. By Louis Untermeyer. 
$2.00. 
One of the thoughtful younger poets of 
our generation has here reached full 
maturity and high power. 


Red Rust. 
$2.50. 
Some of the reasons why the farmer of 

the newer West is in revolt against the 
older East will be understood by those 
who read Red Rust, not to speak of the 
fact that they will make the acquaintance 
of a real man. 


By Cornelia James Cannon. 


Trader Horn. By Alfred Aloysius Horn. 
$4.00. 

“T never prophesy, but I would wager 
that his book will be read by countless 
readers with gusto as great as I felt my- 
self,’’ says John Galsworthy. Up to date 
the sale of nearly 200,000 copies has 
proved that Galsworthy can prophesy. 
Make the old man’s acquaintance during 
your vacation. 


Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure. 

By Robert Graves. $3.00. 

A thrilling story by his close friend of 
one of the most amazing figures of our 
time, who made and unmade Oriental 
sovereigns, scolded British Cabinets, and 
personally reproved the King of England. 


Main Currents of American Thought. 
By Vernon N. Parrington. 2 vols. 
$8.00. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner as ‘‘the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.” History not as a mere 
record of events, but a study of the 
thought that shaped the events. 


Safari. By Martin Johnson. $5.00. 

Trader Horn and Safari together will 
give you a real experience of Africa, not 
simply a story about Africa. And the 
pictures in Safari are among the best we 
have ever seen. 


Herbert Hoover. By Will Irwin. $3.00. 

The story of twenty-five years’ achieve- 
ment before most of us knew of his exist- 
ence, supplemented by a record of his 
later and better-known work. 


The Misbehaviorists. By Harvey Wick- 
ham. $3.50. 
A criticism of present-day scientific 
thought that will help you to understand 
both its sense and its nonsense. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
By Willa Cather. $2.50. 
An epic of the Great American Desert, 


beautifully told. 


The Greene Murder Case. 
Van Dine. $2.00. 
If you haven’t read this, be sure you 
take it with you on your vacation. 


Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 
Generally conceded to be Ludwig’s 
best biography. A nation-wide best seller. 
45th thousand. 
“Bismarck is a work full of information, 
insight and sound judgment. It ought to 


By S28. 


please nearly everybody.”’—Wm. Lyon 

Phelps. 

The Story of Philosophy. By Will 
Durant. $5.00. 


Still a best seller after more than a year. 
A permanently valuable addition to any 
minister’s library. ‘‘A whole University 
Extension Course.’ 


Disraeli. By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 

A great biography plus interpretation 
of that Victorian era that so largely 
shaped the present age. 


Order TO-DAY before you forget it 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


